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THE DISCOVERY OF OUR PACIFIC 
COAST. 


By R.A. THOMPSON. 








FN the summer of 1542, just fifty years after 





the discovery of America by Columbus, 
the first expedition for the exploration of the 
coast of northern California left Mexico. It 
originated in a period of intense activity in 
New Spain. Conflict of authority, official 
jealousy, disappointed ambition, the tragic 
ending of the life of the most daring of the lieutenants of 
Cortez, and in fact the fall of Cortez himself, were all involved 
in its organization and final departure from Mexico. 

A few years before this time, Cortez had discovered the penin- 
sula of Lower California. The name given the then supposed 
island has been traced by Edward Everett Hale to the romance 
of chivalry, entitled 7#e Adventures of Esplandian, a continu- 
ation of Amadis de Gau/, in which California is described as 
an island lying on the right hand side of India. -lmadis de 
Gaul was the most popular work of its time; it was translated 
and reprinted in all the leading languages of Europe; children 
were named, and kings and queens assumed titles, from its 
fancies. It was the only work of its class that escaped the 
flames when the library of Don Quixote was expurgated ; and 
Bernal Diaz says it was the favorite book of the conquistadores. 
*“Califria,” feminine for Calif, was the Queen, and “ Cali- 
fornia” the island over which she ruled. She hated men, 
dressed as a warrior, for the better use of arms, and was 
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I ADELANTADO Don PEDRO DE ALVARADO, DE BADAJOZ. 


guarded by griffins who crouched at her feet or fought in battle 
against her foes. “Freely translated, California means Land of 
the Amazon Queen” (Ticknor’s Spanish Literature, Vol. I, 
Chapter III). 

The explorers of this time did not know that America was a 
separate continent. They had no conception of the width of 
the Pacific ocean, and thought the coast of Asia was near by, 
if not conterminous with, that of Mexico. 

Lower California was the limit of northern exploration. 
Cortez was preparing for a voyage beyond the ocean coast of the 
peninsula, which would have brought him to northern Cali- 
fornia, when a change in the administration of civil affairs in 
New Spain put a stop to all further ventures by him in the New 
World. 

No man of the white race was ever more honored by the 
North American Indians than Hernando Cortez. He had over- 
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thrown and destroyed their rulers and their heathen gods, and 
they seemed to idolize him in their stead. His reception in 
Mexico on his return from Honduras was an exhibition of bar- 
baric splendor, perhaps never before or since equaled on the 
continent of America. These and other princely attitudes 
alarmed the court. It feared that Cortez would forswear his 
allegiance and establish, with his native allies, an American 
Empire of his own. 

As acheck to Cortez it was determined to establish a vice- 
regal government for New Spain. Inthe absence of the Em- 
peror in Germany, the selection of a viceroy was left to the 
Empress, who named Don Antonio de Mendoza, ignoring the 
pretensions of Cortez to the position.’ 


*It feared well. This is precisely what Cortez was arranging to do. He was the next 
greatest soldier of all the Conquest, but a traitor to his wife and to his king. It is pecu- 
liarly typical of the Closet Historians that the sentimental idea is rife that Cortez was 
treated with “injustice” and “ingratitude.” No one familiar with contemporary records 


can maintain this sentimentalism. Cortez was not punished for his treason; he was 
simply estopped in it.—Ep. 

That the great conqueror was not a statesman at all is abundantly shown by his whole 
course thereafter. His measures and his documents show an almost childish petulance. 
Mendoza, on the other hand, was noi only an honorable and clean man: he was the greatest 
Statesman Spanish-America has had from his day till the time of Diaz; and he proved 
himself not only in Mexico but later in Peru.- Ep. 
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MAGELLAN. 


The arrival of the Viceroy stripped Cortez of the last vestige 
of civil authority in Mexico. He held, however, a previously 
granted concession for private exploration, of which he could 
not legally be deprived. Under this privilege he hoped to re- 
store his prestige by discoveries as great as those he had already 
made, but soon found that his efforts in that direction brought 
him into conflict with the Viceroy, who had plans of his own 
for a northern voyage, and instructions to thwart those of 
Cortez, without openly interdicting them. 

To understand why there should have been a struggle over 
northern exploration at this time it should be kept in mind that 
the country north of Mexico was thought to be a part of the con- 
tinent of Asia, and that China could be reached by sailing 
northwesterly along this supposed coast, or by a short voyage 
directly across the ocean from Mexico. The Aztecs were sup- 
posed to have migrated from that country, and it was thought 
that other rich kingdoms would be founded there. 

The Viceroy was also about to despatch the large and splen- 
didly equipped expedidion of Coronado in search of the Seven 
Cities of Cibola, thought to be near the coast, and he proposed 
to send a fleet to cojperate with it. 
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In the light of the present day it is hard to believe that such 
erroneous ideas could have prevailed; but it took a hundred 
years of exploration to establish the fact that there was no con- 
nection between the continents of Asia and America. 

Pedro de Alvarado, hero of the ** Leap,” sole survivor of the 
lieutenants of Cortez, by now Governor of Guatemala, a bold, 
daring and ambitious man, had for some time been building a 
fleet of ships, at great cost, in his province. They were now 
about ready for sea. He was in high favor with the court, 
having recently married a lady of noble birth. Not in sympathy 
with the ambitions of his former chief, Alvarado joined for- 
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tunes with the Viceroy, who became part owner in the Guate- 
malan fleet. 

Cortez succeeded in sending a fleet of two vessels up the ocean 
coast of the peninsula as far as Cedros Island, almost in sight 
of the higher mountains in northern California. This ended 
his career as an explorer. On the return of his ships they were 
denied the privilege of the ports of Mexico, his supplies were 
seized and his officers imprisoned. 

Chating over the curtailment of his once absolute power, in 
January, 1540, he returned to Spain to plead his cause in per- 
son before the Kimperor. He was coolly received by Charles V. 
and was forbidden to return to Mexico. He died in 1547, a rich 
and distinguished— but disappointed—man. 

Cortez was among the last survivors of the illustrious men of 
the first conquest. While not wholly free from the cruelties 


which characterized the age, he was an angel of mercy in his 
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treatment of the natives in comparison with some conquerors 
of his time. Of all the conquistadores he was the most 
esteemed by the Indians of Mexico, which speaks well for his 
general humanity. 

On the departure of Cortez, Alvarado came with his fleet of 
splendidly equipped little vessels, and six hundred men, to 
Natividad, in Jalisco. Here a formal agreement was made 
with the Viceroy as to their respective shares in the proposed 
northern exploration. 

When all was ready for sea, a revolt broke out among the 
North Mexican Indians, and the fighting Adelantado turned 
aside to chastise them before his departure. He organized a 
force of cavalry, footmen and native allies for the assault. He 
was told that the natives were strongly entrenched, on their 
own territory, which they would stubbornly defend, and he was 
earnestly advised to wait for reinforcement. ** By Santiago!’ 
he exclaimed, “there are not Indians enough in the country to 
stand before my attack.” He accomplished in a day and night 
a journey which usually occupied three days, and attacked the 
native stronghold on the native crag of the Mixton, whose top 
was protected by seven stone walls and an abattis of fallen trees. 
His men were repulsed with heavy loss; and Alvarado, struck 
down with a boulder rolled from up the cliff, received his death 
wound. He was laid on a litter beneath a pine tree, dying but 
not insensible, and a priest was hurriedly called in to shrive 
him. Asked where he suffered, he pointed to his wound and 
exclaimed, ** Aga7, vy en e/ alma.” 

Thus perished, in probably the most desperate charge in 
American history, “Alvarado of the Leap,”’—the “* Murat of 
the Conquest,” the ““Child of the Sun,” as the Aztecs called 
him, the right hand of Cortez, a hero also of the conquest of 
Peru.’ 

The Mixton war, in which the North Mexican Indians made 
their last desperate rally, followed the tragic death of Alvarado 
and lasted for more than a year. On its close the Viceroy 
turned his attention to the fleet in the harbor of Natividad, of 
which he was now the sole owner. The fervor for northern 
discoveries passed with Alvarado-—-perhaps the only man just 
then best suited to lead them. Only two of the twelve vessels 
of his fleet were fitted out for a voyage, and the command was 
given to Don Rodriguez de Cabrillo, a Portuguese navigator in 
the viceregal service. 

Cabrillo sailed from Natividad, Mexico, on the 17th of June, 


* Here, and in my soul.” 
Alvarado crossed the Cordillera in 1534, from Guyaquil [Ecuador) to Ouito, with an army 
losing many of his men from a storm of dust and ashes from the volcano of Chimborazo 
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1542, on his memorable voyage which resulted in the discovery 
of California. Crossing the Gulf he tracked the ocean coast of 
Lower California to Cedros Island, the limit of the last voyage 
of Cortez. Leaving Cedros Island, on the 17th of September 
he discovered, and slipped the anchors of the “Santiago” and 
** Victoria” in the harbor of San Diego, which he called San 
Miguel. ‘These were the first vessels, other than Indian canoes, 
that ever ruffled the surface of that smooth and beautiful bay. 


INDIAN MEN OF CALIFORNIA From Ilarris,1 


He remained six days at this port, sailed north, and entered the 
harbors of San Pedro, Santa Monica, and Buenaventura. He 
passed through the Santa Barbara Channel and named many of 
its highlands and prominent headlands. The natives were 
friendly. They lived mainly by fishing, and ventured far out 
to sea in their well modeled canoes, which were manned by ten 
or twelve oars each. Steering north from Santa Barbara, he 
passed the inhospitable coast of the Santa Lucia range, and in 
December, off Point Pinos, was driven back by a heavy storm 
to the channel for shelter. He anchored under the lee of the 
island of San Miguel and died there, January 3rd, 1543, from 
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the effects of a fall aggravated by anxiety and exposure. He 
was buried on the island, but no trace of the grave of the dis- 
coverer of California has ever been found. His last order to his 
chief pilot, Ferrelo, was to continue the voyage as originally 
planned. 

Ferrelo sailed north on the 18th of February, and made quick 
work of his part of the voyage. He was carried by favorable 
winds as far north as Cape Mendocino, possibly a little beyond 
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INDIAN WOMEN OF CALIFORNIA. / 


that point, where he encountered a strong southerly gale which 
drove him rapidly back to Point Pinos. His northern cruise 
lasted but six days, during which time he made no attempt to 
land. Returning to the Channel Islands he sailed thence for 
Mexico, and reached Natividad April 3rd, 1843, after an ab- 
sence of about ten months. 

Thus ended the voyage of Cabrillo, over which such fierce 
contention had raged. The interest of the Viceroy in explora- 
tion had lost its edge. The land expedition of Coronado, from 
which so much had been expected, had returned, and the Seven 
Cities of Cibola had turned out to be mere adobe pueblos. 
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The voyage otherwise was a success. It rounded out the 
most brilliant era of discovery in the history of the world, be- 
ginning with the voyage of Columbus in 1492, and ending with 
that of Cabrillo in 1542. In the fifty years between, the 
‘** Columbian era,” the greatest discoveries and conquests by the 
Spaniards in the New World were made. When the size and 
class of the ships of that period, their rude equipment, and 
limited contrivances for navigation, are considered, the fabled 
wanderings of Odysseus and the Grecian Argonauts sink into 
insignificance before the actual performance of the explorers in 
the heroic age of Spain. It is a theme for an epic, were there 
another Homer. The bare recital, however, of its achievement 
is more marvelous than the fancies of a poet. All the West 
India Islands, the coast of the Carribean sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico, from Darien to Key West, and the eastern shore of 
Florida; all the coast of South America, from the Orinoco to 
the Amazon and from the Amazon to the Strait of Magellan; 
all the Pacific coast of South America, from Tierra del Fuego 
to Panama and from Panama to Cape Mendocino, were explored 
and in part colonized. 

The route to India by way of the Cape of Good Hope was 
opened. The Pacific ocean was discovered, from a peak in 
Darien; it was reached through the Strait of Magellan, crossed 
to the Philippines (not yet so named), and the * Victoria,” 
flying the flag of Spain, was the first ship to sail around the 
world. 

The Aztec and Inca “empires,” Darien, Nicaragua and 
Guatemela, were conquered and brought under the sovereignty 
of Spain. The Amazon river had been descended from the 
Andes to the Atlantic. North America had been crossed by 
land from the Gulf of Mexico to California, and recrossed from 
the Pacific through Arizona, New Mexico, and part of Colorado 
to the southern boundary of the present State of Kansas. The 
Colorado river was ascended from its mouth to the entrance of 
the Grand Cation, and that wonderful gorge had been visited 
further up the river, from the Moqui villages. The southern 
States of Florida, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississ- 
ippi and Tennessee had been traversed, and the Mississippi 
river had been descended from the Lower Chickasaw Bluff to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


Notr. ‘‘ The age of Columbus was perhaps the most illustrious of ages.”’ 

Arthur Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America. ** Where in the history of 
nations,’’ says Alexander Humboldt, *‘can one find an epoch so fraught 
with important results as the discovery of America, the passage to India 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and Magellan’s first circumnavigation of 
the world.”’—Cosmos, Vol. I, p. 673. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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TO THE MANZANO SALT LAKES. 
By D. W. JOHNSON. 


gee} BOUT seventy-five miles southeast of Albu- 
| querque, and east of the Manzano mount- 
ains, lies a region of plains bounded on the 
west by the foothills of the Manzanos, and 
on the east by a low and barren ridge. To 
the south loom up the red bluffs of the Juma- 
nos mesa, while toward the north the plains 
stretch unbroken to the Cerrillos and Ortiz 
mountains. ‘The southern half of this low plain region, whose 
altitude is about 5,000 feet above the sea, is included in one of 
the old Spanish land grants, known as the Antonio Sandoval 
Grant, and is especially noted for its salt lakes and alkali 
basins. 

During the summer of 1900 I had occasion to visit this re- 
gion in the interests of the Geological Survey of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. One of my most frequent compan- 
ions on such trips, a young man named Merrick, accompanied 
me in this instance. Our outfit consisted of a light mountain 
wagon drawn by two Mexican ponies, a small amount of bed- 
ding, a box of “grub,” and camp utensils, and the instru- 
ments necessary in our geological investigations. Although 
the rainy season was near at hand we took no tent, as it 
would add materially to our load. We were arrayed in our 
usual camp costumes—blue outing shirt, heavy corduroy trous- 
ers and leather leggings, gray neckerchief and light sombrero. 
Each wore his cartridge belt and hunting knife, while Merrick 
had his ** 30-30” Winchester and I carried a Colt’s sixshooter. 
In addition we had a twenty-two rifle for small game. 

The country which we had to study was entirely new to us, 
and as we started out on that bright morning of the eleventh 
of June we felt that there would probably be enough of ad- 
venture in our trip to lend a touch of romance toit. The map 
indicated that our course lay through a region but little in- 
habited, for after we had once passed through to the eastern 
slope of the Sandia and Manzano mountains, only two small 
villages were noted in all the country which we expected to 
traverse. In view of this fact we had taken care to provide 
ourselves with all the provender we could conveniently carry, 
and also with a new ten-gallon water-can. Experience had 
taught us that to be in a salt country without plenty of 
fresh water was hazardous. 

The first night found us well through the mountain cafion, 
and we went into camp in a group of tall pines on the eastern 
slope of the Manzanos. Camp life with us is reduced to its 
simplest elements, and the ordinary routine of camp duties is 
so well known that no delay occurs from the moment the word 
is given to halt until supper is served on the battered tin 
plates. Supper over, the ponies are tethered out where grazing 
is good, and we roll into our blankets to sleep. We are gen- 
erally quite tired at the end of a day’s driving, and an early 
retiring hour is very fashionable. 
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Next morning found us cooking breakfast before the day had 
fairly dawned, and we were on the road again before sun-up. 
The well traveled roads of the mountain cafions gave place to 
less distinct wood roads, and not a few were the hours that 
were lost in following false trails. But we were used to such an- 
noyances, and as the day was bright, the scenery beautiful and 
small game plenty, we were in the best of spirits. Few in- 
deed were the meals that were not graced by some such sav- 
ory dish as young squirrel, rabbit, dove, wild pigeon or night 
hawk. An occasional shot at a coyote, and one little adventure 
in which a gray fox was the loser, served to lend interest to 
the passing hours. 

As the afternoon wore away we passed down out of the tim- 
ber belt, and by evening we were on the edge of the plains at 
the upper end of the Antonio Sandoval Grant. No gloomier 
picture could have been presented to us that evening. As far 
as the eye could see there stretched the unbroken monotony 
of the plains. We knew that somewhere off to the south- 
east were the salt lakes we were seeking. Whether any hu- 
man being lived on that vast expanse of sand and sage brush, 
we knew not. Were the two villages marked on the map really 
there, or would they prove to be only ruined pueblos? Was 
there any water free from salt in all that region? What would 
become of us if we got down in that country and found no 
water which we or our ponies could drink? These were the 
questions that appealed to us very forcibly that night. The 
water in our can was getting low, and out-door appetites had 
produced an astonishing effect upon the small box of provis- 
ions we were able to carry. 

Early next morning we broke camp and started eastward over 
the plains. We had not journeyed over three miles, when pass- 
ing around a low swell in the ground we saw a small ranch near 
a spring of cold, clear water. Here we filled our water can, 
and learned that the first of the two places named on the 
map, Antelope Springs, was but a few miles distant; while 
both there and at Pinos Wells—a day’s drive further on 
plenty of water was obtainable. The ranchman also gave 
glowing descriptions of the salt lakes, so that as we jour- 
neyed onward we were more anxious than ever to see them. 

We soon passed Antelope Springs, a single big ranch with 
the numerous smaller buildings and stock pens all painted 
white. Here we turned southward, and all the morning we 
drove lazily along, the glaring sun beaming down upon us 
with an ardor that was unmitigated by either cloud or shade 
tree. There was nothing to relieve the monotony of the 
plains—a rolling stretch of white sand covered with a scat- 
tered growth of sage and clumps of coarse grass. But the 
monotony of the slowly passing hours was occasionally brok- 
en into when a luckless rabbit would raise his head out of his 
warren to watch us pass by, or a coyote would come within rifle 
range to regard our movements. 

About two o’clock in the afternoon we neared a low ridge, 
some twenty-five feet in height perhaps, which seemed to 
curve off to the southeast and southwest as far as we could 
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see. The road appeared to pass over this ridge, but what 
direction it took beyond that we could not tell. The whole 
formation was very curious, and many were the comments 
we made as we approached it. At length we came to the ridge 
and drove up the short but steep ascent to the summit. The 
sight which now met our eyes defies description. It was as 
though some fairy had touched the barren plains with her 
magic wand and caused the ground at our feet to roll away, 
revealing a deep valley covered with snow, and surrounded on 
every side by rainbow-huéd walls studded with sparkling dia- 
monds. It was the Laguna del Perro, or Dog Lake, the largest 
of the group of salt lakes in the Antonio Sandoval Grant. 
At this point the lake was something less than a mile in 
width, but stretched away to the south farther than the eye 
could reach. The lake was over a hundred feet below us, and 
the bottom was covered with a thick coating of snow-white 
salt. There was no water present, except a few shallow pools 
farther to the south. On every side the walls rose almost per- 
pendicularly, and as they were composed of alternating layers 
of blue, yellow, orange, tan and red shaley clay, the effect was 
truly beautiful. Imbedded in this clay were numberless crys- 
tals of gypsum, and the sunlight reflected by these made the 
diamonds of this fairy valley. In many places the sand from 
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the surrounding ridges had washed down over the colored strata 
and hidden them, but even this rather added to than detracted 
from the general effect. It was a wonderful sight, and one that 
will long remain fresh in our memories. Almost the first word 
spoken was one of regret that we had not brought a camera.” 

The road plunged down the abrupt embankment to the lake 
bottom below, and then wound around the eastern side fora 
couple of miles to a point where it passed up on the ridge 
again. Down in that valley the heat was intense. The sun 
beamed down upon the glittering coat of snowy salt, while 
not a breath of moving air reached the bottom of that deep de- 
pression. We secured our samples of the salt and subsoils as 
quickly as possible, and made haste to reach the place where 
the road again ascended to the top of the ridge. The asceni 
was steeper than we had feared, and our ponies almost gave 
out before the summit was reached. 

The view which now greeted us was not that of a vast ex- 
panse of plains, but instead we found ourselves surrounded 
on every hand by smaller salt lakes. We kept a general 
southward course, stopping now and then to take samples of 
the salt crust and saline subsoils from the different lakes. All 
of these smaller lakes were perfectly dry when we first came, 
but late that afternoon one of the most terrific storms I ever 
witnessed swept over the valley. Several inches of muddy 
water soon covered the lake bottoms, and the salt crusts 
were entirely dissolved. The roads were washed out so badly 
that our progress was greatly retarded, while our spirits were 
dampened as badly as our clothing. Soaked through and 
through, not a dry thread to put on, no wood for a fire, we 
were as cold, wet and miserable as two campers could well be. 
When night came we crawled into our wet bedding and lay 
down in the wagon bed to forget our discomforts in sleep. 

Morning dawned bright and beautiful, and under the influence 
of the genial sun we were soon dried out and in good spirits 
again. After continuing our course southward for some miles, 
we reached Lake Salinas, the most important lake in the whole 
group. It is rather circular in shape, not over half a mile in 
diameter, and is similar in appearance to the other lakes. 
But instead of a dry crust of salt over the bottom, some 
three feet of water stand in the lake the entire year. This 
water is a supersaturated solution of common salt, and large 
cubes of the salt are constantly crystallizing out and falling 
to the bottom. As a result there is a thick bed of pure salt under 
the water, varying in thickness from six inches to a foot or 
more. This one lake supplies all the ranches within the ra- 
dius of a hundred miles, and we met Mexicans with wagon 
loads of the salt on their way to Santa Fé, Albuquerque, and 
other points equally distant. These men load their wagons 
by driving well out into the lake and then shoveling the salt 
up from the bottom, allowing the water to drain off through 
the cracks in the wagon bed. 

In the archives at Santa Fé are records of proclamations is- 
sued in the days when hostile Indians roamed the plains, calling 


“This omission has been partly remedied thro’ the courtesy'of Messrs. W. P. Metcalf 
and J. E. Saint who have loaned photos. of that region Ep 
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all the people to meet at some rendezvous, whence they might 
journey south to the Salinas for their year’s supply of salt. 
The Galisteo divide was the usual meeting place, and here the 
men would congregate with their wagons all fitted out for 
the trip. The government would furnish an escort of soldiers, 
and under this protection the long wagon train would make the 
trip tothe “great salt lake” and back. 

After collecting samples from this lake we continued our 
journey, passing numberless smaller lakes and ponds, and gath- 
ering what data seemed necessary for our report. Not until 
evening were we fairly out of the salt basins, and then we 
hastened on toward Pinos Wells to replenish our larder and 
water can. Provisions were astonishingly scarce, and we had 


to depend almost entirely on game. Antelope were seen now 
and then, but were always well out of range. A deer was 


sighted about dusk one evening, but it too was far in the 
distance. Smaller game was abundant, however. 

At Pinos Wells we secured plenty of water and a small stock 
of canned goods, and then began our trip home. This was 
accomplished in good time, our return course lying to the 
east of the valley, where we had to inspect several other salt 
basins. But none of these proved to be so full of interest as 
those of the Antonio Sandoval Grant. 


University of N. Mex, Geological Survey 
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CITRUS FRUITS 250 YEARS AGO. 
By CHAS. F. LUMMTS. 
Ill. 
ig two preceding papers we have seen something, by pic- 
ture and by text, of what was known in Rome, two cen- 





turies and a half ago, concerning oranges, as set forth 


np 


by the learned Jesuit Ferrarius in his sumptuous volume 


' printed in 1646. Before dismissing this fine old book, it 
may be interesting to outline briefly something of its lore 
as to the other citrus fruits. 

‘ Book II devotes 21 chapters, 131 pages, to the Citron—which 


it calls ““Aegle,” after the chief of the Hesperides, as it 
names the Lemon “ Arethusa,” and the Orange “* Hesper- 
thusa.” Five kinds of citron are specified, out of many ; 
the ‘“‘Common,” the ‘‘Embroidered,” the ‘°° Gourd- 
shaped,” the ‘“‘Sweet-pulp,” the “Fingered or Multiform.” 
Oranges and lemons were budded on the citron root, as the 
hardiest of the family. It particularly flourished in Regium 
and Spain. It once caused a war between Patavium [Padua] 
and Venice. Flavius Josephus, writing in the First Century, 
mentions that the seditious Jews pelted their king Alexander 
Janneus with citrons at the Scenophagia or Feast of the 
Tabernacles. *‘‘Bedraddinus Arabs, 
son of Cadiba Albech, illustrious 
in philosophy and medicine, who 





‘ 











deceased in the 655th year of the 
Hegira [Hijra] of Mahomet, in the 
book which he wrote on * Relaxation 
of the Mind through the Body,’ 
testifies that he heard from Aloy- 
sius [Italian Jesuit, 1568-1591; 

patron saint of colleges] that the 

sweet-pulp citron was of the In- 

dies, and that citrons had been 
found in the Fortunate Isles, which 
are also called the Canaries, one en- 





7 - e iA 
“ye closing another; the one of sweet pulp and the 


7 ; - nt 
—_ “<R@m” other of sour. 
| tax fg Wiz Citron trees, according to our author, should 
.. Mex be planted with a south exposure, and sheltered 


from the north, southeast and southwest wind, 
An “‘aside” gives a just appreciation § of 
Nicholas Poussin, the great French painter 
(born 1591) who drew some of the copper- 


From Ferrarius, 1090. ° m 
Tux Common LEMON. plates for this book (see February number, 


Reduced about *) 
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From Ferrartus, 104 





THE MULTIFORM CITRON. 
Reduced one-half. 


page 137, for one of his illustrations). Theophrastus, 


three centuries before Christ, wrote that the seeds, exactly 
purged, should be put in most diligently cultivated furrows ; 
on the 4th or 5th day, watered; transplanted, when already 
“a little large,” to soft and well watered soil; afterward put 
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in perforated earthen pots. But 
Ferrarius advises that if you would 
be fully up-to-date you choose “‘full 
and solid seeds from whole, gen- 
erous and ripe fruit, put in an 
earthen vase one finger deep, in 
the richest and most minutely 
} crumbled soil, in the month of March 
or September, if the weather is 
warm or hot; if it is cold, at the 
end of March or in April. Do it 














under a waxing moon, and one or 
two days before the full.’ 

Every kind of citrus fruit can be 
budded on the citron. Even to get 
a ‘bigger and more jocund” citron, 
bud citron on citron. Many meth- 









xls of budding are described. Even 
the numerous shoots which a trunch- 
eon throws out if buried, can prop- 
agate their kind; as Caelius Cal- 
cagninus, in his Commentarius de 
Cv/rio, remarks. 


From Ferrarius 0. 
FLOWERS ¢ ik LEMON. r > °° 
, aa ae [here were three ways ot raising 


(Reduced about three-fourths.) 


the citrus after transplanting it 
from the nursery—either in low earthen pots, or in a space 
open to the sky, or trained on awall. The latter method was 
the most approved; because thus the tree was most easily 
covered in cold weather, its bearing fruitage was supported 
without taxing the limbs; and the fruit, being all exposed 
to the sun, ripened faster. Directions are given for all three 
methods. 

In transplanting, the roots of the citrus trees were * balled,” 
even as now. ‘The fit time to set them out was in October or 
November, and best when the moon was aging. Manuring 
varied with the temperature of the location; a warm spot re- 
quiring it annually; a cold spot oftener. The various customs, 
in this matter, of the Calabrians, Regians, Sicilians. Cretans, 
Florentines, Maltans, and others are described. 

‘*From its thirsty fatherland, the citron has brought im- 
moderate thirst, and desires to drink water largely. But it 
does not thirst equally in diverse places and seasons. In sunny, 
dry and bibulous soil, in summer and dry months, it loves con- 
tinuous irrigations; in shaded and humid soil less frequent.” 
Care must be taken that the water does not stagnate, or the 
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earth “‘putrify.” Irrigating should be done in the early 
morning or in the evening, that the water may not be heated by 
the sun. 

Directions are given as to pruning in the way best adapted to 
each of the three fashions of growing the tree (in pots, in an 
open space, or wall-trained) and as to the tools used— billhook, 
forceps, saw, pruning-knife and refined wax. Pruning was 
done twice a year, in spring and autumn. 

A chapter is given to the ripening, picking and “‘curing” of 
the fruit. Palladius advises to pick by night; Calcagninus to 
pick on a cloudy night. After picking, the fruits should be put 
where they do not touch one another, in separate wrappers, or 
smeared over with gypsum, and kept in a dark place, either in 
cedar sawdust or in chopped straw, and well covered with dry 
chaff. 

Two long chapters deal with *“‘the Commoner” and ‘the 
More Occult Utility of the Citron.” 

*’'The golden apples enrich the human race with precious 
benefits. Their beneficent force and multiple utility have been 
slowly discovered by the experiments of men through the march 
of ages. Inrude antiquity, this apple was exposed in houses 
for the delight of the eyes and nostrils; it was laid away in 
clothes-presses to kill moths by its perfume ; and, as though a 
thing of vast price, it was preserved in treasure-chests. De- 
tested for bitterness of rind and harshness of pulp, it was not 
regarded among eatables, but was employed as a medicament. 
On the other hand, Athenwus Naucratica—an erudite enter- 
tainer of the Sophists, in the age of M. Antoninus Princeps, 
who gave directions in his volume* for a supper of elegant 
magnificence—testifies that in the memory of his ancestors this 
citron was used as a food. Furthermore, he thus narrates that 
the power of these apples against poison was understood in 
Egypt in his time. ‘° That a citron, whether fresh or dry, taken 
before a meal, resists all poisons, was proved by a fellow-citizen 
of mine to whom was committed the administration of Egypt. 
After the Alexandrine code, he condemned certain criminals to 
be bitten by serpents. As they were proceding to the place 
destined for the punishment of murderers, a certain wench, wife 
of a huckster on that same road, chanced to have in her hands 
a citron, which she was nibbling; and in pity held it out to 
them. They, when they had chewed this apple, being put 
among huge and most savage snakes, received their venomous 
strokes without harm. Astounded at the novelty of the thing, 
the judge inquired of the soldier who guarded them whether 


“ Dipnosophia.” 
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SECTION AND SEEDS OF “MULTIFORM™ CITRON. 
luced about one-half. ‘ 


(Re« 
the criminals had not drunken or eaten any antidote. And 
when he ascertained that a citron had been given them without 
guile, he ordered that on the next day the same [i.e., a citron] 
should be given to one of two [criminals], and both at once 
thrown to the snakes. From which it happened that he who 
had eaten the citron escaped uninjured, while the other expired 
Following this, constant experiments made the 


on the spot. 
faith most certain that the citron resists all poisons.’ 
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THe LIGuRIAN “Sponcy” LEMON From F 
Reduced about one-half 


** But Plutarch, a century earlier than Athenwus, indicates 
that the citron was hardly in his time accepted as among foods ; 
since many of the older men then living abstained from it al- 
together, not being accustomed to it as food. “Many things,’ he 
says, ‘which no one used to care to eat or taste, are now become 
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most agreeable—like mead, brains, 
pumpkin, pepper and the Median 
apple’ [all the orange family]. 
The citron tree—an alien long re- 
fusing the hospitality of our soil 

Palladius (later than Pliny) made 
Italian by accurate and lucky trans- 
planting ; whence it has already 
crossed into Spain and other regions 
and become accustomed there. By 
sedulous obstetric culture it has 

forgotten to grow up in multiform 





growths, and has lost its harsh- _ 
ness and become of various uses ft 

for medicaments, foods and delica- es 

cies. ITomit here to enumerate the - - 
infinite opportunities wherein the i st oe 
Median trees and their apples serve 

most excellently the race of men—in med- 
icine, in foodstuffs and in pleasure ; for this 
would be a labor of immense and peculiar 
volume.” Wherefore he “omits” whatever 





he cannot get into 26 folio pages. He quotes 
the widely variant medical opinions of Galen, 
Paulus Aegineta, Avicenna, Rafis the fa- 5 Nigiscatacees Ranmani 

mous Arab, Averroes, and other doctors of Reduced about three-fourths 
antiquity, as to whether the citron should 
rank in the second or third “grade of dryness ”— that is, 
as a_ preventive of gross humors. Galen held _ that 
citron rind, chewed fine, was “of value to invigorate the 
stomach.” The juice of the rind was also used by him as an 
aperient. Avicennacured “languor of the stomach” with cit- 
ron preserve. The rind was also used for heart-disease, “on 
account of its latent heat,” and as an antidote against poisonous 
bites of beasts and snakes. The seed was used against all 
poisons. The acid of the fruit was commended by Avicenna as 
a styptic, and a preventive of cholera. Averroes held the 
seeds to be a ““most instant antidote against every sort of 
poison ; but that the fleshy part procreated gross humors.” A 
decoction of it, rinsed in the mouth, aids in difficulty of breath- 
ing; and is a help to pregnant women in nausea. A decoction 
of the bitter part is good for heart-disease, an appetizer, cholera- 
preventive, a stomachic; “it quenches the heat of the liver, 
and abolishes sadness.” But it prejudices the lungs and nerves 
by its bitterness. Mesue prescribes two syrups of citron; one 
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Reduced about one-half 
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from the rind, to settle the stomach and give a good breath ; 
the other from the acid juice, to cure bile and fever, quench 
thirst, prevent drunkenness, cure vertigo, expel contagious fevers. 
Joannes Costaeus wrote that this syrup strengthens the whole 
body; *‘ while torpid blood and a half-dead spirit are refreshed 
and revived by a smell of citrus odor softly burned. It is best 
to add musk, in treating women most of whom rejoice in that 
odor.” 

The author goes on through many pages, quoting the opinions 


of many “‘more recent” medical 













writers, with their special syrups, 
decoctions, and soon. Incidentally 
we learn (through a quotation from 
Bredaddinus) that the Arabs made 
a lamp-oil from the seeds. The seed, 
crushed and soaked in tepid water, 
was used by themas a sure antidote 
for scorpion-bites. Ferrarius names 
a long list of medicos who had al- 
ready by 1644 printed their testi- 
mony as to the medicinal virtues of 
the citrus family; but passes “‘in 
silence very many others, that I, 
who love brevity, may not be inter- 
minable.” 

The chapter on **The More Oc- \ 
cult Utility of the Citron” (XXI 
is no less entertaining. 

‘*Although this tree does not ex- 
ude voluntary tears of precious 
gum, as do some of our native 
and exotic trees, by distillation, 


SWeEbET AND Sour Limes 


and by force of that process which “ate alle poe oe 


the chemists call * Refrigerating,’ 
it yields liberally and in variety from leaf, flower and 
fruit, for manifold needs of man.” <A “most salubrious oil” 


was made from the flowers of the citron; as also from the 


flowers of the orange the latter oil being “‘vulgarly called 
Quintessence.” An oil was made of the leaves of the citron, 
and another from its rind; another from the rinds of oranges 
which hung too long on the tree or fell too early ; another from 
lemon rind all by distillation. An oil was aiso expressed from 
citron rind. This oil was used as a flavoring-extract in cookery, 
by “‘inodorating” sugar or salt with it. Two sorts of citron 
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Juleps are described. A compound of citron rind was made for 
the heart, stomach and breath ; and citron lozenges of several 
kinds for the same use; the best being made in Naples. A 
** citron-water,” was used to flavor delicacies. Recipes are also 
given for a diaphoretic made from citron rind; and for many 
sorts of confections, lozenges, oils, compotes, tinctures, flavors, 
etc. The crushed leaves and buds are also said to be most salu- 
tary for bruises and wounds. 

Turning to lemons and limes, the author devotes to them the 
Third Book, of 35 chapters, 170 pages, with 53 full-page copper- 
plate engravings—nearly all of them life-size illustrations of 
the fruit. The varieties described are the “‘Common Lemon” 
(of which there were many sorts), the “San Remo” or “ Li- 
gurian,” the ** Ball-tipped,” the ~ Gareta” and ‘‘ Amalfi,” the 
small** Calabrian,” the “‘Rio,” the ** Laura” Lemon (after a Nea- 
politan woman in whose garden this variety originated ; the fruit 
was 8'2 inches long, but with little pulp), the “Incomparable,” 
the “Imperial,” the “‘Sweet-Pulp,” the “‘Lisbon Sweet-Pulp,” 
the ‘‘Pear-Shaped,” the ‘*‘Fluted,” the “Cluster,” the 
*“Common Fluted,” the “‘Amalfi Fluted,” the *‘Sbardonius ” 
and the *‘Rosolinus” (after two famous Roman growers), 
the *‘Barbadorus” (after a Florentine grower), the “Scabby 
(from its very rough skin), the “‘Citronized,” (of several 
varieties), the “Inclusive” (with one lemon inside another), 
the ** Pseudo-Citronized,” the ** Wild Citronized,” the ** Wax- 
Colored ” (of many sorts, including one peculiar to Tripoli), 
the **Spongy,” the “* Wrinkled,” the *" Warty,” the “* Paradise 
Apple,” the ** Adam’s Apple ” (of several sorts), the “ Lumia’ 
(of many varieties). Of limes there are the “Sweet” and 
** Bitter,” the “Oblong,” the ** Round,” and several others. 
There are explanations as to the mode of growing the lemon 
and lime, and their various uses, just as for the orange and 
citron. 

Philadelphia was not founded till 34 years after Ferrarius was 
printed, Boston and New York were not yet 20 years old —and 
none of these cities has even yet put forth so scholarly and so 
handsome a book on citrus fruits. Even from these superficial 
sketches it may perhaps be apparent that We are not the Only 
People. 
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HE death of Col. Richard J. Hinton re- 
moves an interesting and sympathetic 








figure from the fast-thinning ranks ot 


the “‘Old Timers” of the Southwest. Born 
in London, England, Nov. 25, 1830, he cam 
to the United States just before reaching his 
majority. A stone-mason by trade, he had 
had very little schooling, but had studied 
alone after working hours. In this country 
he learned typesetting, and came to be a re- 
porter. His sympathies were strongly anti- 
slavery; and as the Western sky grew dark 
with the coming storm, young Hinton went 
to Kansas and joined John Brown, becoming 
a co-worker with that grim John the Baptist 
of Freedom. Missing Harper’s Ferry, Hinton 
served through three and a half years of th 
civil war, coming out a brevet colonel. After the war he went 
back to newspapering and literary work, editing various papers 
in New York, Washington and San Francisco. He was manag- 
ing editor of the San Francisco /%s/ for several years, beginning 
with 1876. He made, at various times, investigations of irri- 
gation and other matters for the government, and was the 


t 


author of a number of books besides these reports. Lives of 


Lincoln, Seward and Sheridan; Awnglish Radical Leaders . 
Handbook o/ lev OnUS Joh }? Brox We and Li \/ tk 4 f 
— New West, are among his works. 


Within a few vears he collected, 
edited and published the poems ot 
Richard Realf; and later he was 
preparing a volume of 7 oh 

Brown Papers. Last July he re- 
visited the land of his birth, and 
he died in London Dex 20th 
Rather journalist than man 0! 





letters, he was aggressive and sin- 
cere, a hater of oppression and o 
sham, a staunch [riend; and as to 


t al 


the Southwest an early, ardent and 








enduring lovet 


Cou. Ricuarp J. Hinron 
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“BACK THERE.” 
By TRACY AND LUCY ROBINSON. 
1o*" There, the gambler-wind the snow is shuffling, 


Flake after flake down-dealing in despair ; 
The bladeless field, the birdless thicket muffling, 
But now no more the river’s stillness ruffling. 

Oh, bitter is the sky, and blank its stare 

Back There! 


Back There, the wires are down. The blizzard, meaniny 
No good to man or beast, shakes loose his hair. 
The storm-bound train and locomotive preening 
His sable plume, the ferry-boat, careening 
Between the ice-cakes, icy fringes wear 
Back There ! 
es 
Out Here, a mocker trills his carol olden, 
High-perched upon some eucalyptus near. 
The meadow-lark replies; oranges golden 
Peer from the green wherewith they are infolden, 
And perfume fills the winey atmosphere 
Out Here ! 


Out Here, through virgin soil, in sunlight mellow 
Ay, and in moonlight !—man his plow may steer, 
Nor lose life’s edge in friction with his fellow ; 
Nor, parchment-bound, with yellowing creeds turn yellow, 
But feel his heart grow younger every year 
Out Here! 
Hollywood, Cal. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE GATE. 
By EUGENE MANLOVE RHODES. 





HAT a wild face! And what manners! Why do 
you men associate with such a fellow—a gam- 
bler and a brawler, and heaven only knows 
whatelse? Who is he, anyhow ?” 

Thus Alice Milburn—pretty, lovable, East- 
ern whose father had but recently settled 
in New Mexico. It was in the Black Range, 
where a party of young people from the little 
mining town of Chloride had been enjoying a 














day in the hills, and were now preparing for a 
moonlight ride home. 

The owner of the wild face, with another member of the party, 
had gone to catch the hobbled horses. The question was ad- 
dressed to the company in general. It was her cousin, Harry 


Gray, who answered. 
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** My dear young Puritan maid, you should not be so prone to 
judge your fellow worm. Whois he? Reallycouldn’tsay. He 
comes when you call Bud Keyes. But that may be only his 
summer name, you know. Where does he come from? Quzen 
sabe? He does not encourage research. But he has a good edu- 
cation, and so is doubtless from the East. QO. E.D. Whatdo 
we know of him? Well, that he will stand without being tied, 
that he stays with his friends, and looks all and sundry square 
between the eyes. As tothe gambling—” he glanced at the 
crowd with amusement in his eyes—*’ there are several pillars 
of society in this heathen land who indulge in that pastime 
when there are no special attractions at the Grand Opera House. 
I, myself’— he coughed deprecatingly—*'in my younger days 
have sometimes played marbles for keeps.” 

The grin which ran round the circle fully confirmed this state- 
ment, and he took up his parable again. 

‘‘A brawler—not at all—an anachronism. He has shown 
himself willing and able to hold his own with all comers. He 
is reputed invincible and is certainly absolutely fearless, which 
out here, like charity at home, covers a multitude of sins. Had 
he lived in the days of King Arthur or Coeur-de-Lion, when 
homicide was a fashionable recreation, he would have been a 
hero. You idolize Ivanhoe and Launcelot for the same qualities 
you condemn in him. As for moving on equal terms with him, 
that is a peculiarity of people out here—due to climate perhaps 
—that however much you look down on them, they never look 
up to you. Probably it doesn’t occur to them.” 

*" He steals cattle,” insisted Alice defiantly. 

‘“**Convey, the wise it call’—convey, dear child. Apparently 
you don’t understand the situation. The prisoner at the bar is 
guided by the morality of this latitude and longitude. The 
ethics of the cattle business are erratic the world over, and have 
been ever since Jacob took Laban’s cattle on shares. The Greeks, 
always fond of making fine distinctions, made Hermes the god 
of merchants, cattlemen and thieves. Now in this country, the 
code of the upright cow-man disapproves of the conveyance of 
the stock belonging to your friends, to strangers not well-to-do, 
ot cattle companies from which you have accepted any unusua! 
favors. Allother peccadilloes in this Jine are condoned—if suc- 
cessful.” 

His dissertation was cut short by the approach of Keyes and 
the horses. 

The sun was just sinking, and as the shadows crept eastward 
thousands of evening primroses burst into blossom, as if at the 
touch of some fairy wand. 
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‘** What beautiful flowers these are!” said Alice. “‘It always 
seems to me there should be a poem written about them. May- 
be there are lives like them, which only blossom into beauty 
when the shadows of night reach them.” 

** All aboard!” called Keyes, ‘bundle your traps into the 
wagon.” 

*’ That man,” said Alice to herself, “has positively no soul.” 


A few days afterward she found in her mail these verses, 
without signature, and in a handwriting obviously assumed. 


WITH AN EVENING PRIMROSE. 
** How may you know that I love you, dear ?’’ 

Mark the primrose when night is near, 

When the sleeping shadows are soft and still, 

And the sun dips downward behind the hill, 

Bright it blooms on the mountain’s breast, 

Turns its face to the gleaming west ; 

Opens its pure white heart to greet 

The tryst of twilight with welcome sweet. 

All day long hath the glowing sun 

Beat on that hillside, bare and dun, 

Where now the touch of the night wind’s breath 

A thousand blossoms hath waked from death ; 

Fair as the fields of asphodel, 

In the twilight tales that our grandsires tell. 

So my life, toa stranger's eye, 

Seems harsh and barren and bleak and dry; 

So, unfolding, my heart unknown 

Blooms to beauty for you alone. 

Listen, dear love, what the primrose saith, 

With its stainless petal and perfumed breath, 

‘I love thee ever, in life and death, 

And wait thy coming with folded faith.’’ 
** Poor old Harry,” she said, as she laid them away witha 
sigh. For Harry had been her lover ever since they had been 
children together in far New England, and since she had come 
to the Southwest she had promised herself to Worth Hartley, a 
prosperous young stockman near Chloride. 


When, a year later, they dressed her for her wedding with 
Hartley, she saw, hidden away in the wreath of orange blossoms, 
specially imported from California for the occasion, a little 
folded primrose bud. 

‘Who brought this wreath from town, Lily ?” she asked of 
her small handmaiden. 

**Mister Harry, he brought ‘em. He told your maw he'd 
reckoned them was the first flowers like that was ever in these 
mountains. He said that there Keyes fellow carried ‘em all 
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way from Engle to Mister Harry’s place in the night time, 
‘cause they might get wilted comin’ in the stage.” 

A lump came in her throat. ‘“‘So like Harry,” she thought 

remembering a hundred delicate attentions of his in bygone 
days. ~The gods take pay for the gifts they give.” She hesi- 
tated for a moment as she looked at the fragile bloom, so elo- 
quent of love which gave all and asked for nothing. So pure 
—so spotless—what harm could it do? She took it out at 
last with a sigh; but, being a woman, put it away with the 
verses. 

But she laughed, not many months later, as she burned both, 
when Harry was married. 


A perfect day was drawing to its close, and Alice sat under a 
spreading juniper in the pass, a book of poems in her lap neg- 
lected for the pages of the fairer book of Nature, outspread be- 
fore her delighted eyes. The ranch buildings lay half a mile 
below her, and, looking down on the other side of the pass, she 
saw the deep winding cation, the long ridges starred over with 
cedar and pifion—and further, a seemingly bottomless chasm of 
which she could see only the opposite side—in the depths of 
which the Cuchillo Negro tinkled its way toward the far-off 
ocean; then the massive pine-clad mountains, framing the wide 
mystery of mesa beyond, checkered with cloud—shadow and 
sun—vast, level, illimitable like the sea; then a gulf, a nothing- 
ness, which she knew was the broad valley of the Rio Grande ; 
beyond, a yellow blotch of sunshine which was the Jornado del 
Muerto—and far away on the eastern horizon—so misty and 
dim, and dwarfed by the distance that the weary eye could 
scarce know if it were sky or hill—a low, jagged line that 
marked where the blue of the sky melted into the purple of the 
Sierra Oscura, nearly two hundred miles away. 

But as she feasted her eyes on that fair prospect a horseman 
came in sight around a bend in the cation below her. “* His 
riding is as the riding of Jehu the son of Nimshi,” observed 
Alice, “‘for he rideth furiously,” and she stepped behind a 
mighty boulder, so he could pass without seeing her. 

As he came closer, she saw that it was Keyes. She had not 
seen him for long, though rumors of his wild doings had 
reached her—for he was now an Ishmaelite, shunned and feared 

*‘ trying to live up to the bad reputation foisted upon him by 
the unco’ guid’”’—according to Harry Gray’s version. 

He carried a rifle across his saddle, and looked back down the 
cafion as he toiled heavily up the last steep slope to the divide. 
The wild face was drawn and gray. 
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*’ He is fleeing from justice,” she thought, her heart harden- 
ing, and drew further back. Then she remembered how her hus- 
band had told her that this man’s indomitable courage had saved 
twenty lives at the burning of the Lady Godiva mine, when all 
others, however brave or reckless, had faltered. Relenting, 
thinking to offer him help—a hiding place or a fresh horse 
she stepped out. 

**Mr. Keyes !” 

He sprang to the ground and came to meet her—and then—a 
miracle! For, as he came, the lines, deep traced by years of 
hardship, peril and dissipation, fell from him as a mask—the 
wild face, a moment since so worn and haggard, was calm and 
peaceful. The youth and beauty of the man had returned ina 
heart beat—he stood there a man such as his mother dreamed 
of over his cradle, with every energy of body and heart and 
brain collected, alert, set to one high purpose. 

He spoke abruptly without greeting. ‘°* Where’s Hartley ?” 

** At the Anchor X round-up—near the Dalles.” 

** Who is at the ranch ?” 

*’ No one but Lily Strong and the cook and Walter Hearn who 
has been quite ill—what is the matter, Mr. Keyes ?” 

*“Much. Any horses at the ranch ?” 

** Plenty in the pasture, and the work horses in the stable.” 

The wild face grew radiant—glorified. This was his hour. 
For the moment he was the equal of the gods and master of 
events, a fate-compeller. 

*’ Take my horse—ride fast---hitch up and drive for your lives. 
The Apaches are out. They killed John Adams and Harvey 
Moreland, and God knows how many more today.” 

“Are they chasing you ?” she gasped, as he lifted her to the 
saddle. 

He flushed—and then, remembering that he was done with 
earthly pride forever—smiled. “‘It is a mere detail—Mrs. 
Hartley—but as it happens, they were coming my road and I 
passed them.” He raised his arm and showed the blood dripping 
from a wound. *‘ They are close behind. Tell the boys to 
warn the country—and—adios !” 

But she waited. The air tingled with premonitions—the 
wind whispered of, prophecy to her. “‘And you ?” she said 
faintly, “‘you?” “I,” he said gently, “I will rest here !” 

*“Oh,” she gasped, “‘they will kill you. Come 

*“No—they would only kill us all.” He looked at his rifle. 
“I will detain them here and give you a start.” He raised his 
hat, and looked around reverently. ‘* No man had ever a fairer 
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spot to die in, or a better chance to redeem an evil life. Go now! 
every second counts.” 

Each harsh judgment, every ungenerous word, rose up before 
her, smote her heart with reproach. She buried her face in her 
hands. ‘‘Oh why do you do this thing for me ?” 

*“ Why ?” His soul flamed in his eyes—he took one quick step 
toward her and stopped. The sun had dropped down behind the 
hill; the shadows gathered round him; but she, above him, was 
stillin the sun. ‘Look !” he said—as the primroses unfolded 
round his feet, as if his very gesture had called them into being. 
It is a curious fact that in a great crisis, when the world is 
crumbling about us, we see and note and remember the most 
trifling things. It was so with Alice. Every detail of that fair 
and peaceful scene—all the calm beauty of earth and sky—was 
photographed on her mind forever. 

And, as she listened to him, in some sub-conscious under- 
current of her mind, old half-forgotten words rang insistently 
like a wind-blown knell. 

** Look, Hector, how the sun begins to set, 
How ugly night comes breathing at his heels; 
Even with the vailand darkling of the sun 
To close the day up, Hector’s day is done !”’ 

And she knew that here and now a knightlier than Hector 
was to die. 

** Once—long since,” said the quiet voice, “* you said that there 
might be lives like these flowers—that blossomed only at night- 
fall. It may be mine is oneof them. It may be that my trysting 
time has come at last.” 

She flashed one look at him. It is long and long ago—but 
she has not yet forgotten the tender smile she saw through her 
burning tears. 

* You?” 

**T have dared—forgive me! You must go now. Good bye.” 

let no man dare to think of her as other than a true and loyal 
wife, because —though life and death hung trembling in the 
balance—she paused a moment yet to kiss the outcast’s brow, 
and set high tryst where they should meet again. 


That night the dew fell upon the wild face ; the rising moon 
showed a moisture that was not dew, staining its primrose 
pillow. But the upturned face was smiling still. 

rularosa, N. M. 
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IT WAS HIS. 
By CLOUDESLEY JOHNS. 


y ry ATER ! water! Take the gold; I'll give it all 
eo ; p for a little water.” He was quiet for a mo- 
Eo ment and then: “I’mrich. It’s pure gold, 
; and I found it; it’s mine. I won't tell any 
one. No; I must have it all. Oh! how I 
suffered ; that terrible heat, and the thirst! 
Water ! No, it’s all right now; I don’t need 
any water; I’ve got the go/d/ The hot sun 
blinded me, and my tongue dried up and 
cracked ; but it’s all right, I’ve got the gold.” 

**He’s the most violent patient we have,” remarked the at- 
tendant. ‘He was brought here over a year ago; but he’s the 
same now as he was then. Some prospectors found him on the 
Mojave desert, half buried in the sand. He must have lain there 
two or three days. Not one man in a thousand would have 














lived.” 
* 
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It was hot. Very hot. The sand reflected the sun's rays like 
amirror. Some people may think that you cannot see heat; 
but you could see it here. In any direction you cared to look 
you could see a few miles of glaring sand and then the landscape 
was blotted out by heat ! 

Do you know what heat looks like ? Watch a bonfire when it 
is burning brightly in the daylight; between the flame and the 
smoke there is a hazy something of no particular color. Your 
fire must be very hot for you to see it plainly ; but on the Mojave 
it hides mountains and hills from view like a curtain. 

There is a saying that “it is useless to set a snare in sight of 
a bird ;” but though the Mojave is a trap, and evident to all, 
the bait is irresistible. 

Two men and two little burros were making their way slowly 
across the scorching sand in the direction of Death Valley. 
Gold, they were looking for, gold the God ! 

At night they came to a pool of hot, slimy water; this was to 
be the base of operations. Next day they would start out to 
hunt for the precious yellow gold ; and if the fierce heat didn’t 
melt their brains and drive them insane, they would get back to 
the “spring ” at night. 

For four days they came and went, each day going farther 
from the camp. On the fifth day no one came back. The day 
after that, one man came, but he passed the water. He had for- 
gotten it was there. He was mad. 
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Two days later, some prospectors found something on the 
desert. The sand had drifted over it till it was nearly covered. 
They pulled it out and examined it. They were glad they did. 
It was still alive—but that wasn’t what made them glad. 

They took him back to civilization and told where they had 
found him; but they didn't tell what else they had found. He 
was mad; it could do him no good; they could have it all. 


** Poor fellow ;” said one of the visitors. ** And he never found 
any gold after all.” 

**Yes!”’ screamed the maniac. ‘“‘I found it; all good gold! 
No one shall have it. It’s mzze/ D’ you hear? Mine!” 


Harold, Cal. 


TO EULALIA. 
By A. B. BENNETT. 


SING the dew-kissed figs of Calendu, 

The drowsy morn is smiling down the vale; 
The purple hills are nodding in the shadows of the dawn, 
The cotton-tails are frisking to the warning of the quail: 


‘Cuidado !” cry the quails of Calendt ; 

Yea, heed, I beg, the warning, both in moonlight and 
in morning, 

For Eulalia is the love of Calendi! 


Sand and cacti grimly guard this Calendu 
In wastes of burning desert either side ; 
And foothills, grim as death-heads, roast in quiet, intense 
quiet, 
And buzzards croak and mumble at your stumbles as you 
ride: 
*‘ Cuidado!” cry the voices of the valley ; 
Heed the hut behind the grove, for it holds the valley’s love, 
For Eulalia is the life of Calendu ! 


There a stream all cool and quiet in the valley 
A grove of grotesque fig-trees wanders through; 

Which was planted on a morning such as this is, round-returning, 
By a priest who owned the valley and the folk of Calendu: 


‘Cuidado !” cry the busy quail at morning ; 
Yea, heed, O Sir, the warning, both in moonlight and in 
morning, 
For Eulalia is the love of Calendu ! 
God rest you little valley, Calendu ! 
In your wrinkle in the long-drawn wilderness, 
And Eulalia gathering brevas in the dew: 
I return ye what ye gave me, for I bless. 


Ensenada, Mex. 
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EARLY WESTERN HISTORY. 
From Documents never before published in English. 


Diary of Junipero Serra; Mch. 28-June 30, 1709. 


N the 8th I set forth from said place, and over those so painful hills 
arrived at the Pueblo of San Miguel, which is a branch [viszéa] 
of that mission, about midday. I found a like, or greater, number 

of Indians of said head-settlement [cabecera|] who told me the same 
story, and I gave them thesame remedy. And leaving them, [though] some 
followed me,I set out that evening for the Mission of Guadalupe and 
reached it after night had come on, and well tired. And with this I 
reached the end of what I had previously traveled of California in this 
direction. 

On the 9th, which was Sunday, I said Mass and rested, of which I was 
wellin need. And as the long distance from the foregoing Mission to this, 
which is counted as 30 leagues, was the first in which the Mules came 
entirely wearied and loaded, they were three days longer in arriving. And 
so for that, as well as that they might recuperate somewhat after their 
arrival; and still more to write concerning various Afiairs which remained 
unsettled, and to reply to various letters, I had to delay besides this day 
the following—the 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th. And in them the Father 
Reader Fray Juan Sancho, Master of Arts, ex-professor of Philosophy 
and later Reader of Theology in his Native Land, Minister of that Mis- 
sion, took great pains, with the greatest solicitude, to add alleviations for 
my road. And having understood that they said that of all the beasts 
saddled |cruzadas, lit. crossed] for the expedition none were so forlorn as 
those they had assigned me, he caused to be gathered all that the Mission 
had, and [arranged] that with them the loads should be carried on to the 
next Mission. As was done, by this means giving the rest of going un- 
laden to those [mules] that I brought, for the four following marches. 
And it was seen that that favor was thus necessary, from the fact that not 
even unladen could they all arrive, and one had to be abandoned midway 
and another at the next Mission. This benefit extended even further, if it 
is remembered that the few beasts that had remained in that Mission after 
the Captain’s heavy spoliation were only the old ones, and little less than 
unserviceable. In such sort that the Father, finding himself so scant of 
provisions, as has been said, and knowing that I would surely find it at the 
Purissima, did not dare to send off the Mules, for fear of finishing them 
up with that hardship. Besides this, he added among other [favors] the 
favor by me of most esteem, which was to give me alittle page who served 
his Reverence ; a Spanish-speaking [/adino] Indian of 15 years, who 
knows how to assist at Mass, read, and the other [duties] pertaining to the 
service. And he clothed him new for me, with his changes of clothing, 
leather jacket, boots, etc., and fitted him out with all the trappings to go 
Horseback, and gave him a saddle-Mule, whereat he was very contented. 
And thus not only the lad but his parents took it for much good-fortune, 
and it was agreeable to all. Likewise in this Father the circumstance 
coincides that he was an acquaintance of mine ever since his days as a regu- 
tar student. God bless him. 

On the 10th there arrived at this Mission the Father Minister of Santa 
Rosalia de Mulege, to bid me farewell—it being understood that this Mis- 
sion is the only one which is not traversed on this road, since it is situated 
on the Coast of the gulf of California. This Father was one of those 
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that came with me from Spain, and afterward my Co-Missionary in the 
Sierra Gorda. This is the Father Fray Juan Gaston, on whom I have 
looked with special affection—and I believe likewise he has returned it. 
So in this and the following days, between the three of us we consoled one 
another for our parting (which, it might easily be inferred, would be until 
the morrow of death, or after it) with the consideration that it was ar- 
ranged for the greater honor and glory of God; and to gain for Him, some 
of us on one side and the others on another, many souls for His Most Holy 
Magesty. So may it be! Amen. 

On the 11th and 12th the aforesaid was continued. 

On the 13th the Father Gaston returned to his Mission, and we two were 
left, employing ourselves with the last arrangements for my journey, and 
in assigning from the ornaments of the Sacristy those which this Mission 
could contribute for the founding of the new [Missions], according to the 
charge of the Most Illustrious Sefior Inspector-General, with a view to 
economize expenses for said foundings. And a very competent list was 
made of phials, and an incensory, incense holder, Chalice, Cruets, all of 
silver; Chasubles, frontals, albs, amices, girdles, purificatories, a large 
bell, and various other utensils, which appear in said list, which I 
sent to Loreto. And the Father agreed to remit everything to Mulege, 
that it might go from there by sea to Loreto, where everything which the 
remaining Missions contribute for the same end is being assembled. And 
on this day the cargoes set forth, so that by their going ahead this day’s 
journey I should not have to wait so long at the next Mission. 

6. On the 14th I set forth from the Mission of Guadalupe a debtor to 
its Father Minister for a thousand favors. And with my new page I ar- 
rived at midday at the place called Santa Cruz, and by night at the ranch- 
eria of San Borja; and I slept on the open ground. In the morning I 
encountered the Arrieros [muleteers] who had set out the day before. 
[‘lhey had] the news that they had taken a notion to fire off a bad enough 
gun with which those in the office at Loreto had armed one of the raw 
Soidiers that came with me; nor had it been possible—though they knew 
its worth, or I would better say its worthlessness—to get the Sefior Com- 
missary Trillo to change it for another, though they begged it of him. 
And on firing it, it burst from above downward, and burned all the hand 
of the Soldier Marcelo Bravo, who fired it (though it belonged to his com- 
rade Carlos Rubio). And it left him for many days disabled for all work 
in the packtrain. I left in his place a Mozo of those that were traveling 
with me, and I passed on ahead. 

On the 15th, rising good and early, I arrived at the Mission of San 
Ygnacio at about 3 in the morning, or a little later. The new Father 
Minister of that Mission, the Father Preacher Fray Juan Madina Veitia, 
had the night before sent me out supper to the place where I slept; and 
this [night] he came forth to meet me about a league from the Mission. 
And after we had greeted one another and talked a little, walking along 
together, he pushed on ahead; and dressed in surplice, stole and pluvial, 
he received me with [his] people in the door of the church, into which we 
entered to give thanks to God Our Lord, and to praise Him for the benefits 
received, etc. The Minister of this Mission ever since we arrived in Cali- 
fornia had been the Father Preacher Fray Miguel de la Campa, a Son of 
our College, a Missionary practiced many years in the Missions of the 
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Sierra Gorda whence he had come forth to these |Missions| ; and he was 





already on his way accompanying the 2nd division of the expedition bv 
land, as has been said in Note 4. On the 27th day of March, said Father 
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set forth from this his Missiou; and for tie time there came to occupy his 
place the Father Fray Juan Leon, who at the beginnings was assigned as 
Minister of that [Mission] of Santa Maria de los Angeles. In the which 
he was almost always discontented because of the lack of provisions to 
maintain so many sons of it, and to regale the Gentiles; for many came 
every day in quest of Baptism. And for this reason he had absented himself 
irom it, his absences being supplied by the Father Minister of the Mission 
of an Borja, which was nearest; and he had besought me to change him to 
some other Mission. I sent him to this one, it being understood that the 
Father of San Borja was in the said [Mission] of Santa Maria de los Anzeles, 
while his [Mission] was being supplied by the Father Fray Andres Villa 
Umbrales, who had been Minister of that of San Luis Gonzaga, one of 
those extinguished by the Most Illustrious Inspector. And at the time, 
having no assignment of his own, the said Father Fray Juan Leon had 
come tv this [Mission] of San Ygnacio from that of Santa Gertrudes, 
where he was resting from his past hardships and giving the Father of 
this Mission the consolation of having a companion. 

On the 16th, which was Sunday, and the day of the Profession of Our 
Father St. Francis, on which our Order celebrates to the Holy Archangel 
St. Raphael, who is Patron of travelers, 1 celebrated it quietly ; renewing 
my Profession, as the Religious in all our Order do on this day. And tho’ 
I intended to set forth the following day, the said Rev. Father besought 
me to tarry,even for one day longer, for various reasons which he adduced ; 
and I had to yield to his humble supplication. 

The 17th I employed in writing some letters, and in receiving the favors 
of the Father, and in looking over, with a bit of a walk, that great Mission 
—for su it can be called, in comparison with the Foregoing ones, and with 
the rest which follow it—since this was the first time I had seen it. The 
Father gave me liberally whatever I desired for myself and for my people. 
And as it is understood that there had already been taken from that Mis- 
sion the list of Church ornaments with which it had to aid the founding of 
the new [ Missions], and that thesaid Father Campa wascarrying them on, 
according to my instructions, there was nothing more to do except to 
journey forward. 

7. On the 18th, in the morning, I set forth from San Ygnacio; and as I 
faiied to waken early, and the day was very burning, I could not make the 
revular day’s march. I made noon, much heated, in a Cave which they 
say is called [Cave] of la Magdalena; and in the evening arrived at the 
place which is called Santa Marta, where I slept on the earth. 

On the 19th I made noon onthe dry Lagoon of the plains of San Gregorio, 
and at night we arrived in the vicinity of the place [known as] San Juan 
not being able to reach the Rosario as we intended. 

On the 20th, with a very early rising, I passed the Rosario after dawn, 
and arrived that morning at the Mission of Santa Ge|r]|trudes. The Indians 
sallied to meet me with dancing and festive demonstrations; the Father 
Minister, the Father Preacher Fray Dionisio Basterra, awaited me in the 


door ot the Church, dressed with his vluvial and accompanied by acolytes 


with a Cross, candlesticks, incensory and holy-water I adored the Holy 
Cross in his hands and offered incense to it, I sprinkled the people with 
holy-water, and we entered to give thanks unto God for so much as we owed 
iim. As soon as the said | Father| had doffed the sacred vestures and we 
uve oi another the tirst embrace, the eyes of both overflowed with tears 
(the which even now come to me avew when I write this), without our be 
ing able to speak a word until for a long time we had paid this permissible 
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tribute to Nature. Many days before, the Father had fallen into a pro- 
found sadness over his being alone among so many shut-in Indians, without 
a Soldier nor a Servant-—for both the one and the other the Captain had 
taken away from him for the Expedition—nor even an Interpreter of any 
use. He had communicated to me by various Letters his disconsolateness, 
asking me for relief; which I could not give him, much as I desired to; 
and I tried in various ways not only consoling him but talking with the 
Most Illustrious Inspector-General, writing to the Captain, and talking to 
the Governor, all without fruit—since by no one of these means could I pro- 
cure one soldier for his escort, whereby he could have had some relief and 
comfort. His Eminence told me that the escort had been taken away 
against his express order; but that the Captain would fix it, and if not he, 
the Governor. I wrote to the former with this view [receiving] the reply 
that the Governor should fix it, as he [the Captain] needed the Soldiers. I 
talked to the Governor, and the Father himself talked to him earnestly 
when he passed by his Mission, where he regaled him as well as he could. 
And what he [the Governor] answered was that he not only could not give 
him an escort, but that he was minded to leave without one the next Mission 
of San Borja, which has had three [soldiers] when fewest. All these con- 
siderations, joined with affection for this Young Religious—ever since he 
first appeared in the apostolic Ministry of Missions among the faithful ; 
as my Companion in my long peregrinations on the coast of Oaxaca, navi- 
gation of the River of the Miges, city of Antequera, and King’s Highway 
from it to Mexico—caused that tenderness which culminated in the consol- 
ation of seeing one another [now] at the end of a little more than a year 
since our arrival and last parting from Loreto. 

In order to give him [consolation] with somewhat more amplitude, I 
tarried, in compliance with his entreaties, for the five days following—and 
not idly. For we occupied ourselves in assembling the [Indians of the] 
rancherias to propose to them the idea of the Most Illustrious Inspector- 
General, [which was] very much to my taste; that a sufficient number of 
families of them—even though there should be two hundred [families]— 
should pass on to the Purissima de Cadegomo and domicile themselves 
there, where there is lack of people and abundance of provisions; land and 
water wherewith to plant for all in common; and in particular and above 
all, where their food would be assured three times a day, and their sufficient 
clothing, all of which they have lacked and always will lack at their own 
Mission—or it were better to say, in the hills of it, for they have no lands 
for it, not even possible ones. In these proposals, responses and explan- 
ations of them, in awaiting [the Indians of] other rancherias which, being 
more distant and further back in the hills, could not arrive so promptly, those 
days were passed ; leaving the matter in good shape and the Father con- 
soled. 

8. On the 26th I set forth from Santa Ge[r]trudes for the next [ Mission ]. 

On the 27th I pursued my way. 

On the 28th I arrived in the morning at the Mission of San Borja, where 
its Minister, the Father Preacher Fray Fermin Francisco Lasuen, received 
me with the same solemnity as the foregoing Father had. And altho’ I 
much desired to join the body of the expedition, which was at the next 
Mission, out of especial affection for this Minister I tarried the two days 
following, which for me were of much enjoyment, owing to his lovable con- 
verse. 

This day of the 29th we employed in discussing matters of the expedition 
[to the] Gentiles, to the which he has asked me urgently to be admitted ; 
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in examining the so numerous matters of that poor Mission, and in treat- 
ing of the next [Mission], at which the Father had been a pretty long time 
supplying the absences of its proper Minister. 

On the 30th, which was Sunday, [there was| High Mass which I cele- 
brated, at the request of the Father, and I preached to those poor Neophytes 
what the Lord inspired me. As I had likewise done the Sunday preceding 
at the [Mission] of Santa Ge|[r jtrudes at the request of its Minister. 


t 


9. On the first day of May, in the evening, I set forth from the Mission 





an Borja, and arrived at the place called “‘the Beginning.’’ There, 
night having already come on, I received mail, which on account of the in- 
convenience of the place and the hour, was returned without reply, simply 
as a sign of having fulfilled its commission. 

On the 2nd I got from the foregoing place to that of Juvay, and from 
there I did not sally, because I had arrived tired, altho’ there was time to 
have walked a little in the evening. 

On the 3rd I arrived at the old Mission of Calomofue, where I tarried all 
the evening and celebrated Mass the following day with the ornaments I 
had already asked of the Mission of Santa Maria. 

On the 4th, which was the day of the Ascension of the Lord t 
Heavens, I celebrated Mass in that deserted Church, a ruinous /aca/ [hut of 
palisades], and employed the rest of the morning in answering all the back 
letters ; and the mail set forth a little after midday for the Mission of San 


the 
» Lie 


Borja. I set forth from this spot, and arrived at that of San Francisco. 

On the 5th I rose good and early, and by a most grievous road, which 
they call [that of] the Caxon,* arrived at about half-past eight of the morn- 
ing at the Mission of Santa Maria de los Angeles. Here I encountered the 
Seflor Governor with the Father Fray Miguel de la Campa; and part of 
the Retinue had already gone on ahead to Vila Catha, for the recuperation 
of the beasts, which there had grass that they lacked here. We were 
mutually glad to see ourselves already joined to begin anew our peregrin- 
ation through a desert land populated only with Infidelity, with innum- 
erable Gentiles. 

On the 6th, while they should bring from the beach of San Luis Gonzaga 
the cargo of Maize and other provisions which had arrived there on the 
Canoe ‘‘San Xavier’’ for this expedition—in which [bringing] some 4 
days were spent—and finish the fixing of the Aparejos and harness for the 
beasts of burden— the Father Campa, the Sefior Governor and I, accom- 
panied by the Soldier Salgado, the escort of that Mission, examined its 
watering places and arable lands, estimated the conveniences it offered in 


its vicinity for pasture and watering-places for beasts, and the othe: 


matters a Mission needs. And it did not seem tous so bad as they had 
very diflerently painted it tous. So that though I had before been entirely 
inclined that the Mission should be moved from there on account of what 


ined firmly 





they had reported to me concerning it, now that I saw it I rem 


1 + 


addicted to the spot and to the contrary opinion. And thus I wrote it to 





the Most Illustrious Inspector-General, and to the Father-Reader Palou 
who had to administer it as President of the Missions who had to remain 
in my absence. 

On the 7th, which was Sunday, I said High Mass and preached to those 
Neophytes, [who were] the poorest of all. In the evening I went to the 
new discovery of a road to the beach of San Luis and we found it to be a 
half shorter than the one which until now had been traveled; and that al- 


though it was rough, being through rocky hills, they say the other is wors 


Cajon, a great box ; a “ box-cation.” 
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besides being longer. And we found the convenience that just midway it 
had a handsome watering-place, until now unknown, with plenty of pasture 
for the passage of the beasts. And because a handsome antelope was 
caught there, and we saw the dexterous method of hunting them, the place 
and water were called ‘‘ of the Antelope.”’ [de/ Verrendo]. I went with the 
idea of [seeing] if that water might serve for some cultivation, but saw 
that [it could] not, because there is not in all those surroundings any level 
land. And so it can serve for the aforesaid [i. e., for watering stock on the 
road], and to put some beasts there sometimes. But in crossing, both go- 
ing and returning, we passed an arroyo, less than half [maybe] quarter of 
a league from the Mission, of which I will speak later. 

On the 8th, 9th and 10th we continued in said Mission, partly to await 
the cargo, partly to give the Sefor Governor the last arrangements for our 
March. From that Mission I took Ornaments to celebrate [services] on 
the road--Chalice, chasuble, and everything necessary, of which I gave in- 
dividual account to Loreto, in order that it might be repaid to this Mission, 
as itis so poor. AndI took my farewell from those poor [people] with 
pain at having to leave them for the time without a Minister, altho’ with 
the hope that their orphanage should not endure for a great while. 

10. Onthe 11th in the morning we set forth from the Mission, we two 
Fathers with the Sefor Governor. And after a short bit, entering upon 
the arroyo of which I have already made mention, and following it for 
more than a league, we saw it all most leafy with the innumerable palms, 
grass and water which it contains throughout, and that it offers various 
declivities to which the water could be applied for irrigation, and to people 
it with fruit trees and some sowing; and in fine that it can give much 
utility to the Mission. The water can be dammed at a sufficient altitude ; 
and so I do not find any impediment which might delay this improvement 
and benefit. Leaving the arroyo, we pursued our journey, and arrived to 
make noon at the arroyo called San Antonio. And in the evening we 
traveled a little less than two leagues and arrived at the place called San 
Nicolas. 

On the 12th we arrived at the place called la Poza de agua dulce [‘‘sweet- 
water well’’]. By the road we saw various little ranchos of Gentile Indians, 
and recent tracks of them. But not one, little or big, let himself be seen : 
their retreat mortifying my desires to talk to them and caress them. 

On the 13th, considering that if we went at the gait of the pack-train, we 
would have to make two other Days’ Journey to arrive, and that the second 
of them would be the day of Pentecost, I prayed the Sefior Governor that 
we might go ahead in light order to accomplish the road in one day which 
the pack-train had to make in two. Thus it was done ; and we two Fathers 
with the said Sefior and one soldier, and the pages, traveling all the day, 
arrived at the fall of evening at Vila Catha, where the number of soldiers 
that were there received us with much content. Likewise we saw various 
little houses and tracks of the Indians, but of themselves notaone. All 
this stretch of country is even [less] supplied than the rest of the Cali- 
fornias for the poor sustenance of its inhabitants ; since from Santa Maria 
unto here, inclusive, I did not see even a single tree of pitahaias, neither 
the sweet nor the sour—but only now and then a cactus, and a rare garai- 
bullo. ‘The most are candle [cactus], a tree useless for everything, even 
for fire. 

On the 14th, the Easter of the Holy Ghost, in the morning, a little 
Jaca/* was cleaned and adorned. It was one of several that the first divi- 
sion of the expedition left built ; the one which they told us had served for 
a chapel on the day of St. Margaret of Cortona, Feb. 22, when the Father 
Preacher Lasuen said the first Mass in Vila Catha, to give the communion 
to the Captain and Soldiers who had gone from Santa Maria to confession, 
in fulfillment of the annual precept and in preparation for the expedition. 
And it is said that this was the first Mass; for altho’ the Jesuit Father 
Linch was there (as is shown by his diary) the Soldiers who accompanied 
him say he did not hold services there. In that /aca/, then, the altar was 
arranged, the Soldiers were drawn up under arms, with their leathern 
jackets and shields, and with all the neatness of Holy Poverty I celebrated 
Mass on that so great day, with the consolation that this was first of thos 


* Hut of palisades. 
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[masses] which must be continued with the permanency of that new Mis- 
sion of San Fernando, which dated from that day. The Mass while it 
lasted was solemnized by the very repeated discharges of the muskets of 
the soldiers ; the fumes of the powder supplying, in this instance, the 
place of that of incense, which we could not offer because we had it not. 
And as there was no more Wax that would burn, except a short end of 
candle that I found, the Father’s only taper for that day was the Mass, and 
the Father heard the Mass with the rest in fulfillment of the precept. 
After we had sung the Veni Creator, etc., we made the concourse with the 
Soldiers and the Indian Neophytes who accompanied us, without a single 
Gentile being visible. Perhaps they were scared by so many thunders. 
Then we erected in the precinct the Standard of the Holy Cross; and I 
nominated for first Minister of that new Mission the said Father Preacher 
Fray Miguel de la Campa, who was very joyous in this employment, with 
the knowledge of the many gentiles that frequented the place, and 
with seeing that this [spot] offers all the conveniences of land and water to 
maintain those that may gather to form the Mission. 

In the evening we more particularly reconnoitered the arroyo [as to] 
where the dam for irrigation could easily be made; and all appeared to us 
very good, except the great lack of poles and timbers for the Edifices. 
But we took into account that perhaps in the unknown surroundings time 
may discover some thing ; and that if not, this is not such a lack that for 
it the settlement must be abandoned, even though it cost the hardship of 
bringing them [the timbers] from far. In other respects the situation ap- 
pears excellent, and thus I hope that with time it will be a good Mission. 
By order of the Most Illustrious Inspector General, the Father was given 
the fifth part of the cattle-herd that had been Gathered there for the expe- 
dition. I left him one of the 4 loads* of Biscuit, a fes:zvt of Flour, and 
Soap of that which I was carrying for the expedition ; and on behalf of the 
Senor Governor [I gave him] some chocolate, grape raisins, [dried] figs ; 
and of Maize more than 40 |FJanegast. And so he remained with what 
he could get along with, and treat the Gentiles for some time; until he 
shall be relieved with new succor. 

On the 15th, as the packs had arrived, we 2 Fathers had Wax to hold 
services, one after the other ; and it was for me a day of much consolation; 
for soon after the Masses, I being retired inside the Xaca/, they advised 
me that Gentiles were coming and already near. I praised the Lord. I 
kissed the earth, giving His Magesty thanks that after so many years of 
desiring them, He had granted me to see myself among them in their land. 
I sallied promptly, and found myself with12 of them, all males and grown, 
except two who were Boys, one about of 10 years, and the other of about 
15. I saw that which I had hardly managed to believe when I used to read 
it or they told me of it—which was their going totally nude, as Adam in 
Paradise before his sin. So they go, and so they presented themselves to 
us, and we conversed a long while; without there being perceptible in 
them in all that | while], though they saw us all clothed, the least blush for 
being in that manner. I put my two hands on the heads of them all, one 
by one, in token of affection; I filled both their hands with dried figs, 
which they at once began to eat; and we received with signs of much ap- 
preciating it the regalement which they presented to us—which was a net 
[full] of mescal fafemado [roasted in the oven; a Queretaro provincialism], 
and four tish, more than middling—altho’, as the poor fellows had not had 
the advertency to disembowel them, and much less to salt them, the cook 
said that they were already of noaccount. The Father Campa also regaled 
them with some raisins, the Sefor Governor gave them tobacco in the leaf, 
all the soldiers treated them and gave them toeat. And I, with the Yuter- 
preter, gave them to know that in that very spota Father would remain 
constantly, namely this one, pointing him out, and that he was called Fray 
Miguel ; that they should come, and the other people of their acquaintance, 
to visit him, and that they should tell them [the other gentiles] not to have 
fear or suspicion ; that the Father would be their very friend; that those 
Sefiores the Soldiers who remained there with the Father would do them 


much good and would not do them harm; that they must not steal t!x 
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cattle running loose, but that if they were in need they must come to tell 
the Father, and he would always give them what he could. These and 
other like arguments, it appears they attended very well, and they gave 
signs of assenting to it all. In such sort, that it seemed to me that they 
would fall shortly into the apostolic and evangelic net—and so it was, and 
I will tell directly after. To him that passed as Captain among them, the 
Sefior Governor said that if hitherto he had been [Captain] only by the say 
and wish of his people, from this day forth he would make him such Cap- 
tain with the authority and in the name of Our Lord the King. That 
same evening, with pain at parting from them and their new Minister who 
remained with them, I took my way with the Senor Governor and retinue ; 
and traveling about 3 hours, or a little more, we halted and passed the 
night in the open, without water, in a spot with some pasturage, which is 
halfway to the next [ Mission]. 

11. On the 16th, with 3 hours more of Roading, we arrived at the place 
[called] of San Juan de Dios. It is agreeable, with pienty of water, and 
pasture, willows, tule anda glad sky. Here for some days had been the 
Sergeant Don Francisco Ortega and some Soldiers, with part of the beasts, 
which had to follow our route in order to refresh themselves in a place so 
well suited. It was a consoling day, because in it all of us were reunited 
who had to go together on the expedition—except two natives of San Borja, 
who did not arrive until two days later. One descends to this arroyo and 
spot by a pretty high hill; but as it is already well trodden and mended, the 
descent does not cause especial hardship. 

On the 17th I said Mass there—altho’ with the great hardship it cost me 
to hold myself on my feet, because of my left foot having become much in- 
flamed; from which for about a year, or something more, I have been suf- 
fering ; and now it has become very swollen to halfway up my leg, and its 
wounds are inflamed. Wherefore the days that we were detained here I 
passed mostly at full length upon the bed, and feared that soon I would 
have to follow the expedition on a stretcher [ 7apest/e, a Mexican provincial- 
ism]. Inthe meantime, the Governor and his people went on arranging 
the packs and the division of the herds, and recuperating the beasts that 
had arrived last and were in need of recuperation. 

On the 18th, over which our detention continued, I could not hold services 
for the aforesaid reason. But I had great consolation with a letter which 
arrived from Vila Catha, in which the Father of that Mission informed me 
that the same Gentile Captain that I had already seen and regaled with 
his eleven others, had gone [to Vila Catha] with a larger number of men, 
women, boys and girls, to the number of 44 altogether, and that all asked 
for Holy Baptism and had that same day entered upon instruction. I was 
infinitely rejoiced, and wrote to the Father a thousand congratulations. I 
begged him that so honest a Captain should be the first he baptized, and 
should be called Francisco, in reverence to Our Father St. Francis, from 
whose intercession I devoutly believed this happy novelty proceeded. In 
fulfillment of the word which God hath given in these last centuries (as is 
affirmed by the Venerable Mother Maria de Jesus de Agreda), that at only 
the sight of his [St. Francis’s] sons the Gentiles shall be converted to our 
Holy Faith. And it seems to me worthy to advise that this Captain of Vila 
Catha, once made a Christian, shall be very much a creditor that to him 
and to his family and to his rancheria attention shall always be paid; for 
as soon as the Spaniards set foot in his country he began to visit, regale and 
serve them, putting himself in the midst of them. Thus he did with the 
first division of the Expedition ; and when (before us, but after the first 
had gone on) the Sergeant Ortega arrived with some Soldiers, some Gen- 
tiles presented themselves at once ; and the said Captain arrived in three 
days, and gave as his excuse for not having been more prompt, that he had 
found himself very distant, toward the further coast, when he received 
notice from his people of the arrival of the Spaniards ; whereupon he at 
once set out with all speed—so, that not only two days but also the night 
intervening he had been traveling, to arrive quickly. And he brought as 
a present 2 /ercios of Mescal, and offered him [Ortega] to send people to 
fish, and their services in anything else that might offer. Now with us he 
did as I have already stated ; and above all, he was, as has been said, the 
first to ask Holy Baptism, with his so numerous retinue and with a promise 
to bring more. May God make him a Saint. 


[TO Bk CONTINUED.] 
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bia: 4 ISPATCHES from Washington, as this number 

ey aN i is on the press, state that the special Com- 
mission asked for by the League in its Me- 
morial of Nov. 22 has at last been decided 
upon by the proper authorities; to investigate 
2) the needs of the Mission Indians evicted by 
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law from their immemorial homes, and to select 
a proper location for them, which the govern- 
ment will purchase. Thus, after more than four months of 
patient but steady pressure, the League wins its first campaign 
—thanks to the staunch and earnest advocacy of Senator Bard, 
the personal interest of President Roosevelt, and the codperation 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Hon. W. A. Jones. It 
is understood that the Commission will be named without delay, 
and will enter upon its long task immediately thereafter. So 
much, indeed, is indispensable ; for the successful claimants to 
Warner’s Ranch are impatient and will proceed to actual eviction 
unless immediate provision is made for the Indians. 

The Commission’s task will be an arduous, and in the usual 
sense a thankless, one. It will have to travel much over 500 
miles by wagon, and doa large amount of “legging ” besides, 
to inspect the reservations and the offers of land; for it will do 
its work thoroughly. It will make a scrupulous investigation 
of the properties offered—which are already many—and will 
take no one’s word for what can be learned by personal investi- 
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gation. It will have a rather complicated problem to select the 
lands best suited to the Indians ; for there will be many things 
to consider. Acreage, neighborhood, water supply, irrigable 
lands, timber, pasturage, altitude, price—all these things, and 
others, must be reckoned with. 


~ 
*x * 





It may be well to remark here that no “ holdups” will be tol- 
erated. ‘The Commission is not “standing in.” It means to 
get for the government whatever land it selects just as cheaply 
as its individual members would buy for themselves. Any tack- 
ing-on of two prices or a price-and-a-half because it is the gov- 
ernment, will be enough to insure the rejection of any offer. 
Only people who really care to sell need apply ; the Commission 
is not here to be “‘an easy thing” nor is it likely to be ** played 
for a tenderfoot.”” On the other hand, it will aim to be abso- 
lutely fair and impartial, and to do business on strictly business 
lines. Instead of robbing the government, it will aim to save 
it money. 

* 
* Ox 

Anyone who has property to offer—sufficient for 300 Indians 
to make a comfortable living on, and in San Diego county or 
the southern end of Riverside county—should send in at once to 
the editor of this magazine the offer and description of the 
property ; and if possible a map (which will be preserved and 
returned). The government requires a specific proffer to sell ; 
and no property will be considered whose owner does not comply 
with this condition. ‘The following form should be used. 





a hereby offer and agree to sell to the United States within four 
months from date, for the sum of $——-——-, U. S. gold coin, the following 


property, free from all incumbrances and with satisfactory certificate of 
title.’’ 

[Follow with description. ] 

Specify location, name of property, total acreage, number of 
acres of arable land, number of acres of irrigable land, acreage 
now cultivated (if any), acreage now irrigated (if any), all ap- 
proximately ; character and source of water supply, number of 
inches, title ; approximate acreage in timber, and of what sort; 
average altitude above sea-level (from nearest stake of U.S 
Geological Survey); character of non-cultivated land (if timber, 
pasture or desert); number, size, uses and condition of buildings 
now on the property—barns, dwellings, etc.—how much fencing, 
if any, and of how many wires. 

Less than 1000 acres cannot be considered; nor tracts on 
which there is not water for irrigation of at least 200 acres by 
gravitation. 
sé 

I have just returned from a week’s wagon trip through the 
region involved. Few travelers in California have any dream 
of the ‘back country.” In that one county there are—back of 
the Eden the tourist visits—more mountains and more rocks 
than are in the State of New Hampshire. ‘Thousands of 
square miles are worthless now and forever. All the ingenuity 
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of man will never find a use for them. Even their rocks are 
decrepit and without value whatever. Here and there are tiny 
valleys and rare springs and circumscribed groves; but the 
region is fairly knuckled with barren ranges, as close together 
as hills can be set, and as hopeless for farming, grazing or any 
other human industry as a cement sidewalk. One can drive 100 
miles on the excellent county road without passing a dozen in- 
habited houses—and thisin spite of the fierce demand for cheap 
lands in Southern California. 


* 


* * 

The condition of the Indian reservations in this vast waste is 
anything but creditable to us. The former owners of all the 
face of this land, in which so many hundred thousand of us are 
now content, have been dispossessed of their fertile valleys— 
sometimes under color of law, sometimes at the end of a shotgun 

and driven back upon the ragged edge of the desert. It has 
become a standing jest with all who are familiar with the facts, 
on seeing an absolutely worthless peak of dry rocks to remark 
‘“’That must be an Indian reservation.” Almost nothing that 
a white man would take as a gift has been left these original 
Americans. There will be much to say, later, of these matters, 
and of many kindred ones. An interesting human story, never 
yet fairly told, is in these inhospitable hills. 


* 


et 


At Warner’s Ranch and other points I had long junxf/as with 
the Indians, which shall be related in another number. If these 
harried people could say in Washington what they said to me, 
and as they said it, they would need no advocate. The un- 
vexed truth, the simplicity, the directness, the earnestness, and 
yet the perfect self-control of these aboriginal speeches; the 
dignity and the satire of them—sometimes unconscious, but 
oftener mildly intentional—would give them distinction in any 
parliamentary body. In another number I shall try to reproduce 
a typical one or two, with photographs of the people and the 
locality. Though it is too late to secure justice from courts 
acting in marvelous ignorance of the laws from which every 
land tenure in California derives, it is never too late for Amer- 
icans to understand a matter in which, on proof, no genuine 
American can fail to feel some interest. 

* 
ae: = 

Immediately following the consultation with the evicted 
Indians came one with Mr. J. Downey Harvey, the successful 
claimant, whom I have known for 18 years. He is not a shy- 
lock, but a usual American. If the Supreme Court gave me a 
decision, I might be fool enough to let the Indians stay on; but 
I cannot blame Mr. Harvey for being more in accord with the 
American Idea. As a business proposition, the Indians are 
prejudicial to his cattle ranch. Some Indians sometimes eat 
Harvey cattle. Some Harvey cattle eat the little Indian fields 

but that’s another story. The clear thing is, however, that 
the Indians are the government’s wards and not Mr. Harvey’s. 
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The government has been generous at his expense for nearly a 
year. If it maintains a Supreme Court so blissfully ignorant of 
the laws of Spain as to oust under a Spanish grant people 
whom the very Crown of Spain could not have ousted—why, it 
should have the courage of its convictions and be willing to pay 
for its luxuries. It has no right to ask—nor we a right to ex- 
pect—that Mr. Harvey should foot the bill. The Indians ought 
to stay where they are—not because it is the best place, but be- 
cause it is their home and the only place in the world they wish 
to inhabit—but if they are to stay, it is the government and not 
the man the government decides is legal owner, who should pay 
the piper. And this is out of the question. The government 
will not buy 30,000 acres, of which 28,000 is worthless, for 
$245,000. Ido not believe any expert Californian would give 
half that for the whole ranch. Mr. Harvey, I think, does not 
wish to sell. He has waited ever since last May for the gov- 
ernment to remove the people it has decided are trespassers on 
his land ; and he feels that he has done hisshare. Fortunately 
the government—after losing the Indians their land by one of 
the most incredible laws ever framed by ignorance afar off 
feels its responsibility, and is taking steps to make what repar- 
ation it thinks it can. 
as 
Receipt of $80.50 for the work of the League has already been 
acknowledged. Further contributions are: C. E. Rumsey, 
Riverside, Cal., $25; John Muir, Martinez, Cal., $10; G. W. 
Marston, San Diego, Cal., $4.50; Mrs. Josephine H. Babhitt, 
Warner’s Ranch, Cal., $2; S. M. McCowan, Chilocco, Okla- 
homa, $2; T. N. Boutelle, San Diego, Cal., $2. 
a 
The first local council under the League was formed in New 
York city March 20, at a meeting at the residence of Mrs. F. N. 
Doubleday, who is widely known for her deep and intelligent 
interest in Indian industries. Among the active spirits in this 
new council are, Dr. Geo. Bird Grinnell, of the League’s national 
Executive Committee ; Hamlin Garland and Mrs. Doubleday, of 
the national Advisory Board ; Professor Geo. H. Pepper, of the 
American Museum of Natural History ; Newell Martin and E. 
W. Deming. 
ss 
Conditions in the Mission Indian agency will always re- 
main unsatisfactory so long as its affairs are crippled by lack of 
force. Anyone who will visit the 32 reservations under this’ 
agency—or the easiest half of them—will gasp at learning that 
the Department no longer allows even a clerk to this agency. 
Three trained and industrious men could barely cover its 
routine ; but one is expected to do it all. “ven to those who 
know nothing of the administration of an agency, the accom- 
panying table of reservations in Southern California will be 
enough to prove this point. It is to be remembered, of course, 
that nearly all these distances have to be covered by wagon. 
The table has never before been published, and is of value for 
reference. It is from official sources 
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M Number 
NAME OF RESERVATION h ACRES x. a CONDITIONS 
Agua Caliente No. 2... 50... 3,844... 54.. Desert, very little water for 
: irrigation. P. 
Augustine ................ 75.. 615... 43.. Desert, no water. P. 
SIO voickcopnpanccunecesa 35...18,240...226..Mountain valley, stock 
: land, little water. 

Capitan Grande.......... 130...10,253...133..Portion good, very little 
water ; allotted. P. 

CID i coc cacens seven ....170.... 280... 21.. Poor land, no water. P. 

fl a ..120 880... 39.. Poor land, no water. P. 

ee eee ——. = 640... 42..Desert, produces nothing, 
no water. P. 

I ii cicaianenimaiiveces 100 280... 40..Small amount poor land. P. 

Los Coyotes ......... ..... 85...22,640...126..Mountainous, very little 

> farming land. 

Morongo 25...38,600...228.. Fair land, with water. 

Mesa Grande.............. 75. 120...206..Small amount of farming 
land,but little water; por- 
tion good stock land. P. 

Pe iiisviviisnsniuassmddmesas 40 160 53..Good land, water ; allotted. 
r. 

I se esilacialale creas 35 250... 46..Portion good land with 
water. 

Deteoen La Jolla...... 75 3,329...254..Portion good, water on 

! Ya Piche part; allotted. P. 

TI i cicintvntacevusinnses 69 2,552...153..Sandy, portion watered ; 
allotted. P. 

Oe 110. 640 38..Small quantity of agricul- 

. . 8 F tural land ; allotted. P. 

Santa Ysabel (Volcan). 80...29,845 75..Mountainous, stock land, 

: no water. P. 
San Felipe...... siishtiee Waianae 78..Title decided against In- 
: dians. 

ES 6 2,960...145..Mostly poor land, very lit- 
tle water. 

San Manuel ............... 55... 640. 38.. Worthless, dry hills. P. 

warita Mosa........... vee 52... (Oty... 51..Mountainous; timber, b 
little farming land. 

Ne fe eee 66..In litigation. Good land, 
plenty of water. 

i ae 480...45,000...191..Go0d reservations, small 
quantity farming land, 
well watered, excellent 
stock and timber land. 

La Posta......... issveee Re. @an 30.. Practically worthless, no 
water. P. 

Manzanita............ .150 640 35..Practically worthless, no 
water. P. 

Martinez ........... er ene Practically worthless, poor 
land, no water. 

DIR 65 cis ccctsseivneneede 130 160 7..Small quantity farm land; 

- springs. P. 

Se 35... 3,360...189.. Almost worthless for lack 
of water; allotted. P. 

Torres (includes Martinez) 75...19,200...320.. Desert. Artesian water re- 


Twenty-Nine Palms...190... 


Agua Caliente No. 1... 60 
(Warner’s Ranch) 


Mataguay........ es 
Puerta la Crus............ 35...... 
San José..... Pee eee 60. 


The four last-named are all on Warner’s 


160... 


30 
11.. 
10 


.. some good 


cently obtained. 


..Desert. P. 


land, portion 
watered. Value lies in 
hot springs. 

Fair land, no water. 

Small amount good land. 

Small amount good land. 


Ranch, and are now lost to the Indian 


P, indicates that Patent has been issued for the reservation. 
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ALLOTMENTS. 
Six reservations have been allotted, aggregating 36i allot- 
ments, as follows: 


RESERVATIONS No. oF ALLOTMENTS 


TEESE ARTS ere Sv Oe rN ERE eRe OeA, ny ee wT RUE OLST 51 
EERE EES Rea PRA RRO RSE TURD Ae ME Ay ORC SERENE Salo Oe Doe M ORE 156 
ERE Rs CRE RE earn Wee eee tee me PR ee SMR CA een CNS ENy Tas OSes 15 
SS CLIEL LDA NALA ASTM 85 
RESETS ARERR ICE SOD ee ene ORE RCS rae a ee aa 17 
i ical ee eaeauhoaedeeete 37 


The allotments are small, and many are worthless on account 

of poor soil and lack of water. 

. Ss 

It is pertinent to remark from the personal observation of one 

who is not a sentimentalist nor yet a “ tenderfoot,” that the 
reports of suffering among the Mission Indians are true. Some 
newspaper reporter may have piled on a little undue agony ; 
but the statements of Right Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, Episcopal 
bishop of this diocese, Rev. H. B. Restarick, Dean of San 
Diego, and other similar observers, who at their own cost made 
difficult tours of investigation, are strictly reliable. I need not, 
of course, vouch for the veracity of these gentlemen ; I speak 
merely as one who knows Indians (as they do not pretend to) 
and makes due allowance for Indian content with conditions 
which would not satisfy us. With all that discount, it is true 
that there is deprivation, suffering, in cases almost starvation, 
among these scattered remnants. ‘The reason for saying this is 
that some persons of white complexion neighboring the Indians 
have made newspaper denial of these reports, and have accused 
the gentlemen of exaggeration. It is not a matter which can 
for a moment fool any expert. The gentlemen who deny un- 
doubtedly believe what they say. They are of a class sadly 
familiar to every student—the people who could live forty years 
beside a reservation and know no more than when they squatted; 
the people who will not let an Indian gather acorns from under 
one of their oaks; the people who never build a fence but let 
their cattle ravage the little Indian fields—but impound an 
Indian calf the minute they find it off the reservation, whether 
doing damage or not; the people who in all their lives and with 
all their chances never talked with Indians, and who are even 
more ignorant of them (though in a different way) than the 
veriest tenderfoot philanthropist. And if these people them- 
selves care to press the issue, I am perfectly ready to name 
names. ‘They know nothing whatever about the lives, the 
thoughts or the larders of the Indians who live within a mile 
or two from them; and if they think they do, I shall be glad 
to cross-examine them before any public audience in either of 
the two chief cities in Southern California and prove them mis- 
taken. 

7. 

*x* x 


One of the most serious functions of the National Sequoya 
League will be to work on the white neighbors of the Indians. 
It will be no greenhorn meddling. It will be in the hands of 
men, a majority of whom have had as long and as varied expe- 
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rience with the frontier as any of the people they deal with, 
and have learned quite as much from that experience. They 
will go at it with the patience and the good humor of the real 
old-timer. They will hope to show the white neighbors of the 
Mission Indians in California—and of all Indians everywhere— 
in a friendly way, that the manly and businesslike and satisfac- 
tory thing is to “act white” toward the Indians, and not to 
impose on them ** because you can.” Because now you can’t! 
If anyone shall insist on skullduggery, the League can pledge 
its faith—and does—that the infamy of the act shall not be 
buried in the records of rural Dogberries or the memories of the 
careless. It shall become a specific part of history, with name, 
date, place and circumstance. It shall carry an entail of dis- 
grace that the posterity of the offender cannot dodge. And 
the League is absolutely in a position to make its word good. 
The white-trash squatter who runs an Indian off the Indian’s 
own property with a shotgun; the ranch company which gets a 
pliant surveyor to push its fences a little farther whenever it 
finds a possible half-acre the Indians have not already been 
robbed of ; the gentleman who runs his own stock over Indian 
gardens and impounds an Indian cow on his mountain top— 
these worthies will no longer be able to ‘‘ make it stick.” 
Neither will the legal officers who connive at violation of the 
law in favor of a white against an Indian. These gentlemen 
have had their day for 25 years—and most of them have made 
hay. But their harvest is past and their summer ended. The 
League is in deadly earnest; and it has the government at its 
back, as well as all decent public opinion. It is not “ gunning 
for anyone,” but it is sitting up on a commanding point, with a 
scatter-gun across its knees; and it is going to “get” any 
trespassers on law, decency and the feeling of all real Americans 
—and with both barrels. It will defend the Indians in the 
courts—and higher—and it will give any further thieves the 
only immortality they will ever get—it will brand them before 
the world. 

It gives this fair warning in a conciliatory spirit. It would much rather 
that the people who have carelessly or ignorantly imposed on the Indians 
because it was safe, would take this hint that now it zsm’¢ safe ; but if any 
of them shall insist upon a kick, they will find that these heels are loaded. 
Nothing in the world is truer than that the time is now past when anyone 
can rob an Indian in Southern California with impunity; and if anyone 
wishes to discover if this is a “‘ bluff,’’ let him try it on. 

The general plan of the League is to let bygones be bygones. It is not 
vindictive. The history of our dealings with the Mission Indians thus far 
is a disgrace; but it has its explanation if not its apology. Now, the 
government understands the case, and there is a legal organization which 
will include the foremost people in California, and tens of thousands 
throughout the country, to stop this shame. And there is no one who can 
make a success of ‘*‘ bucking it’? for selfish reasons. If there are people 
who think they are strong enough to fight this organization to secure 
simple fair play, let them try; if there are people who think they are foxy 
enough to fool this organization, let them try. But if they will take a 
fool’s advice they will save money and credit by accepting the inevitable. 


The League has on its side the law, the equity and the numbers; and so 
it expects that it will find no permanent opposition. People who really 
knew better have maltreated the Indians just because it was no one’s or- 
ganized business to stop them ; but now it is some one’s business. 
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consummated, and the ruins of the Mission chapel at Pala 

—with certain surrounding lands—have passed back 
from the hands of squatters to the hands of their rightful 
owners—through the efforts of the Landmarks Club. Thus the 
extensive repairs there contemplated by the club are made pos- 
sible and safe. 

Work is also under way at San Juan Capistrano; and it is 
earnestly desired to make extensive repairsat the Mother Mission 
at San Diego. At San Luis Rey, also, the most elaborate of all 
the California Missions, there is need to re-erect cloisters which 
have fallen. All this is purely a matter of funds; and the club 
again urges all members who have not yet paid their dues for 
1902 todo so. Membership is $1 a year; and is open to all at 
that figure. 


or transaction outlined in the March number has been 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 
Previously acknowledged, $4,461.50. 
New contributions—H. W. Vail, Los Angeles, $20. 
$1 each—Juliette Estelle Mathis, San Francisco; Ella P. 
Hubbard, Azusa, Cal.; Mary Hallock Foote, Grass Valley, Cal.; 
T. N. Boutelle, San Diego, Cal. 
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AND TO THINA A LITTLE 


TO LOVE WHAT 1S TRUE, TO HATE SHAMS, TO FEAR NOTHING WITHOUT, 


teen Ait £ 





No one more than the Lion believes in women. And win enemas 
not after the fashion of the dinner-end, God-bless-’em THOU 
effusioner who Dickenses about them on his feet, when Caves aie 
the wine hath moved itself aright, and then sits down to 
tell decomposed stories about them. Nay, but as a man mind- 
ful of the pure soul that bore him, and of her like that have 
girded his way ; a man who has studied women of a hundred 
races; who has known (he thinks) the best women in the world 
and some of the worst; who has found the worst still informed 
with a certain fine quality that even good men habitually have 
not; and the best so structurally better than any other mundane 
thing that there are no real synonyms. He is noidolater of the 
sex. He has known as many she-fools as he-fools, and of rather 
more varieties. They are apt to be extremists, for the simple 
reason that they are less stolid. If they have hollows in the 
head, they are seldom deficient in heart—while the he-fool is 
often a balanced vacuity in both. The pity of it is when a 
woman who has mislaid her mind gets her heart on the wrong 
side. She can do more harm than a man, because she cares 


more. 
It is impossible for the Lion not to sympathize with gueanemene 
the Southern woman on the color question. She has AND 


reason enough to make her emotion natural; and the eens 
personal reason is a hard thing to get above. The Lion also 
sympathizes with the Southern woman of a generation ago, 
who sent her son, her brother, her lover forth to fight for what 
she believed to be home. The Lion sympathizes with the front- 
ier people whose loved ones were butchered by the Indians. He 
can understand all these fierce emotions, and apologize for them 
—but that doesn’t make him believe themreasonable. The fire- 
sides for which a quarter of a million Southerners died were not 
threatened after all. The South was conquered— but the 
Southern people still have homes; and better homes, on the av- 
erage, than they would have had if they had won their sincere 
but mistaken fight. As for the color question, the South is 
still paying for its own folly ; and it will have to keep up the 
installments for a long time tocome. It forgot humanrights 
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for its selfish convenience ; and nowit must deal with a long re- 
minder. It went at things wrong-end-on; and unhappily it 
tends to make the same blunder over again in a smaller way, 
after a lesson that anyone who did not study human nature 
might suppose would have been sufficient for all time. 





“waTuRE” It is natural enough for Southern clubwomen to feel 

AND as they do about clubs of colored women ; but it is as 

UPWARD. short-sighted as was their feeling about their homes in 

’61. It will no better stand the test of time. These same women 

—or their daughters—will live to see that they were mistaken 

again. For justice and truth were born before we were, and 

shall outlive us ; and our little selfish spasms would be laugh- 

able if anyone remembered them afterward. And while it is 

** natural” for a woman to feel what she feels, it is also 

‘natural ” for a woman to go about with a grass girdle and 

claw herenemy. We are judged nowadays precisely by the ad- 

vance we have made—and Nature designs us to make—above 

the original crudeness. It certainly isn’t “natural” for a 

woman to belong to a Sorosis and be a delegate to a National 

Federation of Women’s Clubs—it is a triumph. If the women 

who are coming to Los Angeles next month to pick bones on 

the color line hadn’t advanced more in a good many things than 
they have in this one thing, they wouldn’t be coming. 


——— The National Federation will doubtless be an agree- 
IMPORTANT able—and in some ways an important—affair; but all 
FUNCTION. its other functions will be trivial compared to what it 
does on this point. ‘There have been laments that this question 
has been left to be fought out at this convention ; but that is a 
mistake. Probably no other matter will be touched by the 
convention which the historian would take up for an instant; 
but this zs a matter of permanent value, and so will the Federa- 
tion’s attitude upon it be. Nothing better can be done than to 
fight it out; and every real friend of the new freedom of women 
will hope that it may be to a finish. We have been asked 
within a few years to “‘give women a show.” We have given it. 
Now we would like to see how they use it. If the white woman 
who twenty years ago dared not speak in a public meeting, and 
only ten years ago never dreamed of such a function as the 
Biennial will be, is going to use her new privilege to choke the 
woman next under her, she will delight the stupid male brute 
who has opposed her own progress, but she will-grieve the man 
who has made it possible for her to ‘“‘have a chance.” And 
more than that, she will write herself among the failures of 
history. If she has demanded justice only for herself, and not 
for all women—and all creatures—if she has sought equality 
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only that she may make some one else unequal—why, all is, she 
is not herself ready for the Emancipation Proclamation, and 
cannot uphold her premature manumission. 





The tempest in a tomato-can is very simple. The ,.,. 
*’ Woman’s Era Club,” of Boston, was duly and regu- IT’S ALL 
larly admitted to the National Federation of Women’s aaeus. 
Clubs. It isn’t quite white. It isn’t altogether black—thanks 
to the intervention, at some unspecified date, of the brothers, 
sons, lovers and husbands of Southern women. It is a woman’s 
club with the general purposes of women’s clubs—and, so far 
as has ever been shown, with the general average intelligence 
of them. It paid its dues and’ received its certificate of mem- 
bership in the Federation. But at Milwaukee the club’s presi- 
dent and delegate, Mrs. Ruffin, was assaulted and “thrown out” 
with her club; in plain violation of the laws of the Federation, 
to say nothing of higher laws. It is this illegal action that 
the Biennial will be asked to indorse. But the Lion reckons it 
will decline. There will be some women there who are of the 
blood that always wins in the long run; the blood that puts 
principle before preference ; the blood of Protest, of Abolition, 
of every minority that has conquered the selfish or heedless 
multitude ; and in this day the chances are that they will win 
on this very field. If not, it will be simply a question of how 
much their opponents care to pay for an Appomattox. For it 
has to come. 


sat oe 





The commonest trouble with dreams is that you  prriIcIBLe 
are asleep. Sometimes they are good, sometimes Sanaa. 
they are bad, but always they are slippery. By breakfast 
time at best only the shreds of their unsubstantial fabric are 
left—if they have not been altogether lost in the wash. And 
this is bad management. The only real way to Dream as a 
Fine Art is to Conduct it Personally. If your dreams are good, 
let them be *“* continued in our next ;” if bad, turn them off as 
you would a gas-jet. If the Lion ever finds another uncensored 





dictionary—for someone has blacked-out “leisure” and all its 
synonyms from his present copy—he is going to perfect and 
patent his old Self-Steering Dream. It is a very simple device. 
All it needs is enough intention. He used to know pretty inti- 
mately a boy of ten who, from being a succubus of nightmares, 
y had been a serial 
story. He could take up the next chapter the next night, al- 
most without fail; and any little jog in the connection was not 
noticed. If the Apache or the grizzly bit too hard or went to 
take the ears with the scalp—why, just turn over, and take a 


came up to “‘run” his own dreams as they 
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new hold! Fang or scalping knife fade away—and here is jus! 
a good game of 
** Three old cat 
My first bat.’’ 

It was a Great Scheme, which it is a pity to have lost the 
specifications of; but the same boy hasn’t had time in twenty 
years to dream once in his sleep. ‘The only visions he sees now 
are inside the very stone his hand is hewing—but now his 
dreams always come true. Such things ‘‘ go by contraries ” 
only when we lie down. The wilful, perpendicular, two-handed 
dream ‘‘ wakes up straight.” 


A ae The dreaming of this magazine has been done in this 
POINT. Way; and its dreams come true with agreeable regularity 
and speed. A change of name is generally held to be a great 
risk, and there were not lacking doleful prophecies ; but in the 
three months since this magazine became Our West its circu- 
lation has increased fifty per cent. To speak out what little 
mind you have is commonly regarded as impolitic; but this 
magazine has grown to success by doing that very thing—suc- 
cess of esteem and success materially. 


STANDING With this issue the magazine is manufactured by its 
ON ITS ‘ ° ° 
own reer, Own plant. The Out West Co., just incorporated, owns 


probably the most competent publishing establishment on the 
Pacific Coast—this magazine, fully equipped printing, binding, 
and engraving plants, paper-stock, stationery and other depart- 
ments of a general printing and publishing business; and all 
with an established patronage. 
QUANTITY In the nearly eight years of its life the Magazine has 
AND ° ° ° ° 
guaurty. already been enlarged six times; but its price has re- 
mained unchanged. For a good while, now, it has been giving 
too much for the money. A careful comparison with the 
high-class Eastern magazines will show this. Our West is 
now printing 110 to 120 pages per month at 10 cents; giving 
more matter than most of the 25 cent magazines. It costs more 
than ten cents to print such a magazine; and Our West is 
Western in its ideas. If the somewhat stampeded Eastern 
monthlies, bedeviled ‘with competition, wish to sell below cost, 
that is their privilege ; but it isn’t business. Our West isn’t 
stampeded. It has no competition and wouldn't lie awake nights 
if it had. It is not running foot-races with anyone. It knows 
its own mind, and follows it, regardless of what other publishers 
may do. It is only for “* the sort of people who like that sort of 
thing ”—and it has found and held a gallant army of them. It 
is no rabble-chaser, no tickler, no all-things-to-all-men ; but dis- 
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tinctly aclass magazine. There are really but two sorts of 
people in the world—those who think, and those who do not; 
and this magazine is for the ponderable minority. It has no 
illusion that every thoughtful person will approve of all its 
views ; but it has already proved that there are enough thought- 
ful people who like it for having a soul of its own to make it a 
success. It plans now to put its business on a business basis ; 
one result of which will be to give far better service to its 
readers. It is going to abandon the bargain-counter method of 
selling below cost to make up on something else. 


Beginning with the June number the magazine will be MORE 
again and materially enlarged; the publication of the a. - 
most important series ever printed in any Western publi- ; 
cation will be begun, and the price will be $2 per year, 20 cents 
anumber. The magazine will then be one of the largest in 
America; and if not one of the best, the only one of its kind, 
and with a steady effort at betterment. It will have the most 
generous and easiest-reading page, the largest amount of actual 
illustration (as distinguished from decoration), the largest 
amount of matter of lasting interest, among all the magazine 
category. It will be worth the price, compared with any other 
magazine; and at the new price it will be able to make some 
more of its dreams come true. Of course, all subscriptions 
entered before the June number (May 25) will be filled at the 
present price. 


Even if the Boers never won a fight, their sheer re- THE 
sistance is enough to stir any person fit to be classed as 
American. But they do win. Five thousand against 
250,000, shut off from the world, their homes burned, their 
wives and sisters and mothers and babies legally murdered in 
concentration camps, not a nation in the alleged civilized world 
brave enough to speak out loud for them—they fight on serene, 
quiet, quenchless. And when, every now and again, they win 
a battle—when they rout and run for five miles an equal force 
of British soldiers, and capture British guns and British Lords 
and Generals—why, every American who is not himself a cow- 
ard, every American woman fit to mother an American, must 
and does exult at heart, despite the fact that we wish no ill to 
England. ‘There is a spirit in man that was given to keep the 
race from becoming curs; the spirit that maintains manhood 
by loving it; the spirit of Thermopylae and °76, and the Alamo 
and Spionkop. ‘The huckster—and he is as sorry an apology 
for man whose peddlings are by the hundred million as is the 
tramp peddler of the same mind—may lament the “folly of 
prolonging a hopeless struggle;” but no man or woman of red 
blood will ever feel that way. There ave no “hopeless strug- 
gles” for freedom. The blood of martyrs is the seed of Liberty. 
The Boers are fighting for home—but for your home and mine 
as well as their own. They are fighting for mankind. They 
are the Old Guard of Patriotism. We grow sleek and timid; 
we have lost the spirit of ’76—have we forgotten, as well as lost? 
They are its last witnesses. To us, war is waged by the young, 
the thoughtless and the unplaced, for the benefit of the syndi- 


SPARTANS 
OUTDONE. 
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cates; tothem, war is the last appeal of old men and lads, father 
and son and grandson side by side. 

As a matter of fact, 90% of Americans sympathize with the 
Boers ; 85% of us would cheer if Uncle Sam would say calmly, 
politely, but with a level eye: “‘ Friend John, you really would 
oblige me by dropping that war.” Fight Us? England fight 
Us? Boo to a goose! There is probably not an American 
alive so easy a mark that he believes England would fight the 
United States for anything short of life. She wouldn't fight us 
again for the sake of her Joey Chamberlains. 

Shame on us! What are we come to, that we let the tinhorn 
politicians and the peddlers smother our sympathies? ‘That 
we let them misrepresent the real feelings of the alleged re- 
public? We hoorayed at an impolite and undiplomatic ‘hands 
off” to England about dirty little Venezuela; and we would 
cheer a good deal louder an administration which would say 
quietly to England about South Africa, **Thus far and no 
farther.” 

Meantime, it is to be noted that the Boers are as manful in 
mercy as in courage. They release Lord Methuen—after the 
British have officially murdered Scheepers and while they plan 
to do the same by Kritzinger. That is one of the differences 
between men who fight for principles and men who fight for 
greed. 

‘HE BURDEN Gen. Funston as a type of the American fist was 
OF THE rather convincing ; but as an example of the American 
GRASSHOPPER. : : : : : “. 

conscience or of the American intellect, he is a Kansas 
grasshopper year. We all applauded him asa soldier; most of 
us forgave him when he turned spy ; but when he takes up his 
mouth, most of us perceive that he “cannot play on it.” We 
hire these little bantams to go and fight ; and we pat them on 
the back, and promote them from Kansas nobodies to brigadier 
generals of the U. S. if they fight well. But their combs 
mustn’t grow too tall. Because we feed them, they must not 
get the notion that we are German mud, appointed by Provi- 
dence to be under their feet. When Mr. Funston hones, in a 
public speech, to hang every American who doesn’t seal his 
mouth and put his mind in cold storage while Funston battles, 
he merely shows how easy it is for a small man to get top- 
heavy, and how far in advance of his intellect he was promoted. 
It is the American way to talk about American affairs. It al- 
ways will be. That’s what a republic means. The only coun- 
try where Brig. Gen. Funston can find the awed hush he wants 
while he goes by is Russia. But if he wants to be an American 
soldier, he will have to put up with American criticism, as his 
betters have to. And he will do as well to remember also that 
while a good soldier is a good thing, an American citizen is a 
bigger one. If Gen. Funston really has to hang somebody, let 
him go back and hang Filipinos; for his ten-year-old talk 
about hanging grown-up Americans simply makes him a litile 
more ridiculous than he needs to be. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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A little maid alone in the forest 
beset by unspeakable dragons; a Fairy 
Prince who gaily bears her to life and safety, 

ge and charges his vassals with her care for many a 
year, while he rides away to seek adventure, as fairy princes are wont 
to do; the Prince returning years after to look down through the shining 
eyes of the little maid, grown woman while he had forgotten her, and find 
his image shrined sacredly in her heart. 

Thus, perhaps, may one give a fanciful short-hand reading of the 
idyllic opening chapters of Mary Johnston’s latest—and best—romance, 
Audrey. ‘The child’s blindly-trusting worship blooms to woman’s love, 
trusting yet more blindly; answering passion—most cruel when most 
kind, as passion is wont to be—springs in the heart of the man; then 
comes clear vision to the maid, and with it heartbreak. If the story ended 
here, the tragedy would be bitter indeed. Tragical enough the actual end- 
ing is, but the maiden’s death is of her own glad choice to save the life of 
the Fairy Prince, who has become at last most true and tender lover. 

This is not, of course, a synopsis of the story—only a hint of the way its 
main current runs. Of its real charm, the beauty of its style, the skill of 
its setting, the patient accuracy of its historical color, and above all the 
‘*holding’’ quality of the story itself, no adequate idea can be obtained ex- 
cept by reading it, which is accordingly recommended. The illustrations 
in color add to the attractiveness of the book. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
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Boston. $1.50. 
Stephen Phillips has succeeded—where many masters of poetry A HOMERIC 
have failed—in producing a drama of high literary quality that ** REVIVAL.”” 
should also make an unqualified hit on the stage. Doubtless the 
success of Ulysses before a London audience has been greatly aided by 
the very elaborate and costly accessories of scenery and costume. But of the 
unusual power and melody of much of the verse there can be no question. 
Here is Ulysses’ reply to Calypso’s offer of immortality : 
**T would not take life but on terms of death, 
That sting in the wine of being, salt of its feast. 
To me what rapture in the ocean path 
Save in the white leap and the dance of doom ? 
O death, thou hast a beckon to the brave, 
Thou last sea of the navigator, last 
Plunge of the diver, and last hunter’s leap.”’ 


Not every line rings like these—that would be too much toexpect. On 
the other hand, there are even finer passages too long for present quota- 
tion. 

Mr. Phillips has taken many liberties with the story as Homer told it, 
but deliberately and to meet the necessities of the playwright. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York and London. $1.25. 
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GREAT Edwin Booth is a fairly satisfactory addition to the useful 
AMONG HIS series of Beacon Biographies. A striking measure of Booth’s 
PEERS. stature among his contemporaries is the list of the Presentation 
Committee which offered him a medal in 1867. It included Louis Agassiz, 
George Bancroft, Bayard Taylor, George William Curtis, and Charles A. 
Dana. Striking, too, is the contrast between his four years of struggle in 
California from 1852 to 1856, and the triumphant eight weeks in San 
Francisco twenty years later which netted him $96,000. Mr. Copeland has 
allowed himself to slip occasionally, as when he speaks of Booth’s acting 
with ‘‘Salvini, Janauschek, Ristori, Irving, Davison and several other 
Germans of high renown in theirown country.’’ And the macheefo is not 
a weapon known to Central America under that spelling. The portrait 
frontispiece is an excellent reproduction from the rare photograph which 
Booth himself counted his best likeness. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

75 cents. 


WITH THR There is not the least doubt that every healthy boy will find 7he 
WORSE Thrall of Leif the Lucky an entrancing story. And I know of no 
SBA ROVERS. nore competent critics of a tale of adventure. It is a story of 
Viking days, its action is as swift and thrilling as needs be, and its author, 
Ottilie A. Liljencrantz, is to be congratulated for her restraint in the 
matter of bloodshed. Nor for this alone, by any means. Careful anti- 
quarian research is evident—-but not too evident—and one may praise the 
work as a whole with aclear conscience. The illustrations in color, by 
Troy and Margaret Kinney, are entirely successful. A.C. McClurg & Co., 

Chicago. $1.50. 

A SERPENT The stories of Alabama life, by Samuel Minturn Peck, just pub- 
OF RARE lished under the title of Alabama Sketches, are pleasant reading, 
DISCERNMENT. and the local color, both black and white, is convincing and not 

too thickly laid on. The anaconda, which, in escaping from a traveling 
circus, helped the editor of the Oakville Chronicle declare his love, and 
later returned to the editor’s den on the evening set for the wedding, seems 
to have been a reptile of rare qualities—worth at least the $10,000 at which 
the owner valued her. The wedding was postponed, by the way, but for 
reasons quite unconnected with ‘‘ Mary Ellen.’’ A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1. 





Bushrod Washington James evidently writes with ease, and has positive 
opinions on a range of subjects reaching from the ‘‘treacherous vindic- 
tiveness and cruelty of the North American Indian’’ to the conditions 
favorable to the rapid germination of microbes. His /olitical Freshman 
expounds these views—in the course of more or less thrilling personal and 
political adventures—on the lecture platform and in both houses of Con- 
gress. ‘‘Sophomore’’ would have been more accurately descriptive than 
**Freshman.’’ The Bushrod Library, Philadelphia. 


During the trip to the Holy Land which was ended by his death, Dr. 
Babcock, Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church of New York, wrote a 
series of interesting letters to the Young Men’s Association of his parish. 
They are now published in a tasteful little book, illustrated with good 
half-tone reproductions. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1, me/. 


A handsome little volume bound in cartridge boards contains the product 
of Lorenzo Sosso’s muse for the last ten years. The verses are thought- 
ful, sincere and musical. D.P. Elder and Morgan Shepard, San Francisco. 
$1, net. 
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To weld a religious creed, an economic code and a racial A NEW 
BRAND OF 


pride into a new and coherent system of evolutionary philos- 
ophy—of which the Principles of Western Civilisation, just 
published, is announced as the first volume—seems to be the task 
which Benjamin Kidd has set for himself. He is convinced that 
the English-speaking people are destined to rule the earth, and that 
the secret of their success lies in the high degree of social efficiency 
developed through the acceptance by a powerful and conquering people of 
altruistic and other-worldly motives first introduced on earth by Christian- 
ity. This was the essence of his first book, Social Evolution, which ap- 
peared seven or eight years ago, and attracted much attention at the time. 
The present volume amplifies and expands the same theorem, in the light 
of what the author calls ‘‘the Principle of Projected Efficiency.’’ Ac- 
cording to this principle, Natural Selection concerns itself not at all with 
the interests of individuals living at any given time, but solely with those 
of the incomparably greater number yet to come. It follows that economic 
theories based upon an effort to obtain ‘‘ the greatest good for the greatest 
number’’ in present time, or even in the near future, are out of harmony 
with evolutionary laws, and must fail to be practically fruitful. Mr. Kidd 
believes, accordingly, that organized society will eventually emancipate 
self from the rule of the present, and consciously bend its energies 
toward objects lying in the indefinitely far-off future. He even specifies 
the ‘‘ rushing tide of the life of New York or Chicago” as yielding “an 
overwhelming sense of the character of the future’’ 

Now it may be that the English-speaking people in general, and the resi- 
dents of New York and Chicago in particular, ‘* engendered by the majestic 
process of cosmic ethics’’ are to “‘ project the controlling meaning of the 
world-process beyond the present’’-—are to become not merely utterly 


along these lines. 


altruistic, but totally oblivious of present interests in the effort to secure 
the good of generations yet unborn. But the philosopher who thinks he 
sees the process going on now is possessed of a rare type of vision. The 


Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 


KCONOMICS, 


It is not often that the ideals of the quick-lunch school of IMPRESSIONS 


writers—those fore-ordained newspaper correspondents for whom 
to write what people want to read, when they want to read it, and 
in the most “‘ popular’? manner is the final goal in “ literature’’—are so 
frankly stated as by Archibald R. Colquhoun, in the preface to 7he Mas- 
tery of the Pacific. He says: ** This work, however, is neither scientific 
nor historical . . . the main object has been to present a vivid impres- 
sion of the various countries—their peoples, scenery, social and political 
life, and the parts [they are destined to play in the great drama of the 
Pacific.’”’ The italics are mine ; the idea that vivid impressions are of more 
importance than exact knowledge is common to a large majority of both 
writers and readers. In fact, given a certain fluency of pen, a willingness 
to generalize from scanty data, a quick eye and a retentive memory, and 
vivid impressions are easy to produce, and—since mental charlotte-russes 
are pleasant to the tasie and not burdensome to the digestion often profit- 
able to publish. But to really master a subject—even one much smaller 
than the lands of the Pacific and all their peoples—inside and out, from 
top to bottom, and then to write a fully competent book about it—that 
would ‘require quite a different quality and quantity of work from any 
that has gone to the making of this one. 

It is true that the phrases above quoted have been taken from their con- 
text, and that Mr. Colquhoun did not intend to say what they make him 


VEKSUS 


KNOWLEDGE. 
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say as they stand here. But just as they are, they indicate the precise fact 
concerning his book. I have no personal acquaintance with the larger 
part of the field about which he writes, and cannot therefore check his 
statements in detail. But when one who knows this State finds ‘the 
Californian,’’ described as ‘“‘tall, thin, excitable, and yet languid,”’ or 
reads of ‘“‘the south of California, where continued droughts, followed by 
sudden storms, play havoc with the crops,’’ he can no longer place much 
confidence in the author’s exactness of either observation or statement. 
And similar examples might be given in quantity. This is the greater 
pity, since some part of his field Mr. Colquhoun doubtless knows well, and 
if one could tell just when to trust him implicitly the book would be of 
considerable value. It is profusely illustrated, and handsome in appear- 
ance throughout. The Macmillan Company, New York. $4. 


The books so thoroughly well worth the careful reading of 


MAKE BETTER every thoughtful person as is Preston W. Search’s An /deal 
SCHOOLS. School are indeed few and far between. Its criticisms of existing 


school methods and traditions, while radical and uncompromising, are en- 
tirely constructive in their character, never condemning an old way without 
clearly pointing out a better one. Far removed as are the author’s ideals 
from present everyday practices, every essential feature of them has been 
successfully tested in actual school work. It is quite impossible to give 
here even a resumé of the 350 meaty pages into which Mr. Search has con- 
densed the best products of his own experience as an educator—part of it 
gained as Superintendent of Schools in Los Angeles—and that of many 
others. But the foundation of his educational creed is that the true func- 
tion of the school is to promote most fully the health and vigor of each 
child in mind, body and morals. And he not only shows how far and 
why present methods fall short of this, but offers sound plans for its ac- 
complishment. One is at a loss to see why Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, should have conceived it his duty as editor of the 
International Educational Series, of which this volume is No. 52, to write 
a wet-blanket preface to so sane and balanced a book as this. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. $1.20 met. 


In a note accompanying a copy of 7he Golden Poppy, its editor 


NOT NEEDED and publisher, Emory E. Smith, modestly asks that the reviewer 
THIS TIME. exercise ‘‘ that charity which rightfully attaches to first editions 


and to books of a popular nature.’’ The book needs no charity of any 
kind, since it does thoroughly what it set out to do, and in wholly admirable 
fashion. The purpose was to collect and put mto attractive form the botan- 
ical and historical facts, as well as the romance and legend, concerning 
the Eschscholtzia — State Flower of California—to add to them the 
best of the verse which it has called out, and to illustrate the whole ade- 
quately. ‘Thanks to the unselfish collaboration of many helpers the plan 
has been fully carried out. The result is a really beautiful, interesting 
and valuable book of over 200 pages, which deserves a place in every 
library. Emory E. Smith, Palo Alto, Cal. $1.50 me?. 


John Forsyth’s Aunts appear to have been as interesting a trio of elderly 
maiden ladies as one would often find even in New England—richest of 
hunting grounds for that species. The eleven episodes from their lives 
which Eliza Orme White has chosen to relate make wholly agreeable read- 
ing. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


One who reads at a sitting all the eleven tales of the Irish gentry of long 
ago included under the title of 7he Point of Honour will be apt to get more 
than his fill of duelling pistols and buttered claret. But taken in modera- 
tion, as Mr. Hinkson probably intended they should be, they are pretty 
sure to give the lover of adventurous romance about the kind of reading he 
wants. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Humor is the dominant note in the stories, fables and sketches by Wil- 
liam Cary Campbell, published under the title of Zhe Colorado Colonel, 
but there is not a little genuine pathos. The scenes and characters are 
all Western, and the author ventures on no ground with which he is not 
familiar. The appearance of the book is creditable to its publishers.— 
Crane & Co., Topeka, Kan. $1.50. 


c. A. M, 
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The program submitted through these pages for the THE PROGRAM 


development of California along social and economic — 


lines has now been before the public for about ten weeks. 

It has evoked a large and interesting response, voiced by 
thoughtful men, not only in California but throughout the West. 
Even the distant East has been heard from to some extent. It 
is not too much to say that the favorable response has been 
wholly beyond the expectations of those who framed the pro- 
gram. It has come from men of all political parties and all 
classes of society. And it has been marked by a quality of 
enthusiasm as unusual as it is inspiring. Already the program 
has won large popular support, as well as backing from men of 
exceptional influence. On the other hand, there has been much 
criticism and objection, all framed in the most kindly and even 
genial terms, but none the less earnest on that account. This 
was to be expected. We are not living in a world which is or 
can be unanimous upon any subject. On every question which 
affects the whole body of society good men are divided. It is 
quite desirable that they should be. It is the running stream 
which refreshes the world rather than the stagnant pool. 
Intellectual friction lights the spark of progress. There was 
a homely poet who once remarked : 

** The man who won't arger 
Should be stabbed with a darger.”’ 

There is no occasion for physical violence in this case, but it 
is well for men to argue about matters which come home to 
every fireside and affect the future of all who now live in the 
West and of their posterity to the remotest generation. Let us 
consider some of the objections which have been urged to this 
program. 


The commonest argument is that the program is not THE 

a practical one. It is too ideal. One criticsays: “The — 
trouble isn’t that the program is not good, but that it is 

too good—altogether too good for the California public to take 
up and carry out.” This critic adds that our grandchildren 
may do something of this sort, but that it is quite beyond the 
reach of those now living in the thick of affairs. Even so, it 
is well enough to give our grandchildren a chance to respect 
their ancestors for what they /77ed to do. In that event we shall 
not be wholly disgraced. But let us see about this matter of 
“the impracticable.” To convict the friends of the program of 
this charge, it must be shown that the laws which we want to 
change are good laws which work satisfactorily. In a word, we 
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must be living under conditions which are “ practicable,” as 
otherwise the reversal of those conditions would not necessarily 
involve a departure which is “‘totally impracticable.” 


** PRACTICAL” Let it be assumed that those who are satisfied with 
W ~ ° ° ‘ . ” 
ag things as they now exist are ‘* practical men,” and that 


those who want to change things are “quite impractic- 
able.” What have the “practical men” done for us in the 
matter of water, land and labor in California? These “‘practical 
men” have given us conditions under which every stream used 
for irrigation is overappropriated to a ridiculous extent, so that 
nobody knows or can find out who is really entitled to the use of 
the water, and in what measure or what order of priority. 
These *’ practical men” have got us up to our ears—or rather 
over our heads—in litigation, until some communities are im- 
poverished and others discouraged to the point of abandoning 
their homes. ‘These *’ practical men” are standing for a system 
which leaves the distribution of water to anarchy and chaos, so 
that neighbors shut down each other’s headgates and frequently 
resort to shotguns. These “‘ practical men” have brought upon 
the irrigation industry a condition of utter stagnation, so that 
it is no longer possible, save with very rare exceptions, to inter- 
est capital in water development. ‘These “ practical men” are 
letting the floodwaters of our not too rainy winter go to waste 
in the infinite ocean, where it will be beyond reach in the hour 
of need, which is coming with swift footsteps. That is the 
achievement of our ** practical men” in regard to water. Are 
they proud of it? If so, they are clearly entitled to the leather 
medal for self-complacency. 


** PRACTICAL” What have our “practical” friends done in the matter 
ee of land? ‘They have tried to colonize it by every means 


in their power. They have advertised and exhibited, 
organized and speechified. In fact, they have done everything 
—except to colonize the land. There are millions of men wait- 
ing for homes. ‘There are millions of homes waiting for men. 
But our “practical” friends have not got the genius to bring 
the willing men to the waiting homes. Why not give an inning 
to the “impractical” men, who want to try the New Zealand 
method under which large land holdings are purchased by the 
State, improved with roads and canals, and opened to settlement 
under perpetual leasehold at five per cent. on cost ? Who seri- 
ously doubts that 7/ such a policy could be adopted and put into 
operation, California would quickly become the Mecca of home- 
seekers, pouring out of our own crowded cities as well as 
those in other parts of the United States ? Who is so blind 
that he cannot see how this result would benefit every merchant, 
mechanic, professional man and railroad? At any rate, our 
expansion on the soil is practically nothing. We have less than 
half the population of Massachusetts, which is not strange, 
since our State is so much younger ; but there is another aspect 
of the matter, which is not merely strange but appalling. This 
is the fact that, spite of our tremendous margin of undeveloped 
resources, our percentage of increase during the past ten years 
was actually less than that of the outworn State of Massachu- 
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setts. What do our “practical” men think of the results of 
their land policy, with its big unproductive estates tottering 
under their burden of mortgages, and with the vast areas al- 
ready passed to loan companies under foreclosure ? What com- 
fort is left our critics, save the darling fact that they are in- 
tensely ** practical,” as no doubt they would be amid the clash 
of matter and the wreck of worlds ? 


So with the labor question in our cities, these “‘prac- “PRACTICAL” 
tical” men have made a delightful success of their a 
management. Their ideas have produced a riotous crop 7 aes 
of strikes and lockouts, punctuated with murder, assault, arson 
and millions of losses to industry and commerce. All this is 
barbaric, but that matters notso long as it is “ practical.” New 
Zealand has abolished strikes and lockouts and South Australia 
is following in her footsteps. There is no more need of men 
fighting and trying to starve each other into submission, because 
they cannot agree about hours and wages, than there is need of 
doing the same thing because they cannot agree about any other 
subject which we settle by legal arbitration. In fact, there is 
only one argument against the system which has given peace 
and security to New Zealand industry and enabled it rapidly to 
multiply the number of its workmen and the amount of capital 
invested in manufacturing. There is but one argument, but it 
is absolutely conclusive. This is the fact that the New Zea- 
land system is not “practical.”’ It cannot be, simply because it 
is not hoary with age. 


Now the real fact about the matter is this: Mankind THREE 
is divided into three classes or schools. There is the mupicnieg 
School of the Let-Alone. It stands for Things as They ih aa 
Are. It will let well-enough alone if things happen to be well, 
and let bad-enough alone, if things happen to be bad. The 
scientific term for this element is /a/ssez faire. Then there is 
the School of Go-Ahead. Its object in life is to Bring Things 
to Pass. It generally occupies a middle ground between those 
who would do nothing and those who would attempt too much. 
Finally, there is the School of Go-to-the-Extreme. This element 
wants the entire world reformed before breakfast. It would 
have its new institutions served up tomorrow morning along 
with its coffee, omelet and toast. The world could not spare 
either of these three schools. Each has its important part to 
play in that ceaseless evolution which has gone on from the 
dawn of history, at least. Your extremist is working with 
might and main to push the world ahead at lightning speed. 
Your petrified conservative is holding on to the extremist’s coat- 
tails and shouting lustily for help. Mr. Go-Ahead comes along, 
lays one hand on the collar of the extremist and the other hand 
on the collar of the petrified conservative. Taking firm grasp 
of both, he holds one from the brink of the precipice while 
dragging the other up to the Doughdish of Events. And thus 
the world manages to make constant progress without losing 
its equilibrium. A man is not necessarily ** practical” because 
he is afraid, because he is ignorant, nor even because his 
back is covered with moss. The truly practical man is the 
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one who knows how to stand still or to go ahead according to 
times and conditions. The sensible questions to ask about the 
program now under discussion are as follows: First, do we 
need reform in our water, land and labor matters? Second, if 
we do, then are these proposed reforms workable and reasonable? 
The first question must certainly be answered in the affirmative. 
The second question we are debating with the hope that we may 
eventually be able to answer it, one way or the other, to the 
great gain of California, the West and society in general. 


AFRAID There is another objection which easily ranks second 
- The to the one already discussed. This is the contention 
“that our politics ishoplelessly corrupt and that by extend- 
ing political control over water, land and labor affairs we shall 
only intensify evils from which we now suffer. The man who 
makes this objection is not a good American—even though his 
ancestors came over in the Mayflower. The objection amounts 
to an indictment of the institutions under which we live. It 
is in effect a declaration that popular government is a failure. 
If these objectors want an autocracy, or a limited monarchy, 
why do they not say so frankly? We are living in a Republic. 
Our fathers solemnly decided that they and their descendants 
should trust the people. Now the people can be trusted, or they 
cannot be trusted. Which? If they cannot be trusted we must 
bear the ills we have, however disheartening they may be, or we 
must try to abolish the Republic and build a monarchy upon its 
ruins. Those who favor the proposed program decline to accept 
either of these alternatives. They will not be content to do 
nothing, and they will not try to abolish the Republic. They 
believe the people are all right and perfectly willing to build 
this State if the political parties will show them how to do it. 
But can the political parties be induced to make the effort ? 
That remains to be seen. Surely they cannot if they are not in- 
vited to enter upon the work and if they see no “votes” in an 
effort to develop the State on enlightened lines. But we are 
going to show them that enough of the people to make or mar 
the fortunes of either of the great parties demand this program 
which stands for better conditions in regard to water, land and 
labor. If we cannot accomplish this in one year, perhaps we 
may in five or ten years. The harder the task, the more we 
must work and the sooner begin. Well, we have begun and we 
are working. And it may be remarked in passing that the period 
which finds the idealist, Seth Low, Mayor of Greater New York, 
and that other idealist, Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, is a poor time to despair of popular government. 


ABOUT There is still another objection which has found -ex- 
EMDIVIDUAL pression in strong and eloquent language uttered by one 
INCENTIVE. é 3 . age Ee : 

of the ablest and most important men in California. 

This is an objection which is no doubt in the minds of thousands 

who could not give adequate expression to it. The following 

quotation is from a letter written in criticism of the proposition 

to build public works of irrigation and have the State engage in 
colonization after the manner of New Zealand: 
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The elimination of individuality and the paralysis of private enter- 
prise would change the character, happiness and thoughts of the individual 
citizen so rapidly as to transform the entire character of our civilization. 
The highest office of life is to acquire being. Force and energy are developed 
by individual enterprise. Character and faculty are acquired by the exer- 
cise of the intellect, the discipline of the disposition, and the cultivation 
of higher capacities. These things are possible only where there is high 
incentive for the exercise of the executive faculties, administrative experi- 
ence, and individualization of each citizen. In the aggregate, a nation is 
great because of the individual energies of its citizens, since the unities are 
aggregated into the whole. The tendency toward nationalizing everything, 
toward subsidizing every public undertaking, toward the absorption of 
publie utilities, and their administration by the government itself, is one 
which may reach results fatal to the personal character of our citizenship, 
and necessarily transform in its influence the national character and the 
very status of civilization itself. 

It looks like a pretty serious matter, doesn’t it? And THE C 
yet this argument, so plausibly put, cannot be turned 
against the proposition to build public reservoirs and to 
open the land to settlement under the New Zealand system. As 
a matter of fact, it works precisely the other way. Our critic has 
got the cart before the horse Those things which are most de- 
sirable in life—which are, indeed, the essence of civilization— 
*“are possible only where there is high incentive for the exercise 
of the executive faculties, administrative experience, and indi- 
vidualization of each citizen.” Well, when you have laws which 
practically prohibit the construction of reservoirs, since private 
capital has lost wherever it attempted them and will not attempt 
them further; and when you have land holdings which abso- 
lutely prevent the access of men to the soil, have you opened the 
door of ““high incentive,” or have you closed the door? Say to 
one man, “ You shall own the stream as a private monopoly.” 
Say to another man, “*You shall own the land as a private mon- 
oply.” Then turn to the masses of men and say, ** We cannot 
let you have any water, and we cannot permit you to have any 
land, because if we do so we should destroy that high incentive 
which is essential to the development of your executive faculties 
and to the individualization of each citizen.”’ Nonsense! High 
incentive is destroyed when those things essential to human ex- 
istence pass into the hands of men who cannot use them, or can 
use them only to exploit the necessities of their fellow men. And 
high incentive is restored when each man may claim his share 
of the benediction of falling rain and melting snow and when he 
may obtain possession of a little piece of land whereon to rear 
his home and support his family. It is the very fact that the 
stream is now frittered away in wasteful use or permitted to go 
unused to the sea, and that private enterprise is powerless to 
prevent this public misfortune, that drives us to the conclusion 
that the people must step in and see that those waters are saved 
and justly distributed. It is the very fact that these great hold- 
ings forbid the existence of a multitude of little holdings, that 
compels us to believe that the people must acquire them, improve 
with public utilities, subdivide and open to settlement upon 
easiest terms. Modern economic conditions have destroyed much 
of that individual incentive, the exercise of which made the Re- 
public what it is today. And it is the business of our states- 
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manship to see that the incentive is restored before we become 
so abject in our dependence upon others that we can no longer 
*“ acquire being ” and thus fulfill what our critic considers ‘‘ the 
highest office of life.” In other words, there are certain large 
matters with which the public must deal in order to give the 
individual a chance to develop his character—or even to earn 
three square meals a day and keep a roof between himself and 
the sky. 


THE COLORADO RIVER. 
By J. B. LIPPINCOTT. 


have been * discovering” the wonders of the Colorado 

River ; however, some of our historical friends have ex- 
humed evidences of many ancient journeys in this region, a few 
references to which are given below. 

In 1539 Uloa sailed to the head of the Gulf of California and 
noting the turbid condition of the water inferred that a great 
river entered the gulf near its head. He, however, did not 
see the river, but indicated its supposed position on a sketch 
map made by him at the time. The actual discovery of the 
Colorado River took place in 1540, three explorers, one by sea 
and two by land, having reached it in that year. Alarcon, the 
first to arrive, sailing up the Gulf of California to its head 
entered the Colorado River and ascended it in boats for 15 days 
to a point possibly beyond the Gila. 

Cardenas, a lieutenant of Coronado’s, traveling through what 
is now Northern Arizona, according to the historian of the 
expedition, “‘arrived at a river the banks of which were so high 
that they seemed to be three or four leaguesin the air.”* This 
is the first written description of the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado. 

In 1776 Father Garcés explored the Colorado from the mouth 
of the Gila to the present site of Ft. Mojave. This journey was 
the second through this region, and the first of which we have 
a detailed account. Extensive information is given therein 
regarding the geography of the country passed through. This 
journey was made on foot and largely alone through an un- 
known desert which was occupied by savages, the sole motive 
being religious zeal. In 1780 Father Garcés established the 
mission La Purisima Concepcion opposite the mouth of the Gila, 
on the site where seventy years afterward Ft. Yuma was estab- 
lished. In the same year he also founded the mission of San 
Pablo y San Pedro on the right bank of the river, and a few 
miles below the mouth of the Gila. Both of these missions were 
destroyed by Indians in 1781, and about fifty Spaniards were 
killed, including Father Garcés and three other priests. This 
was the only attempt to establish missions on the Colorado.* 


Oiewe’ the past few years, with modern presumption, we 


* This is the current tr anslation; but the correct one,is that they “seemed three or four 
leagues apart in an air-line. Ep 

t Father Garcés’ journal was translated by the late Dr. Elliott Coues, with copious f« oot- 
notes, and published in two volumes under the title “Onthe Trail of a Spanish Pioneer. 
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CoLoRADO RIVER Bottom 


Other devotees followed in these footsteps, crossing and re- 
crossing the burning sands of the deserts between Santa Fé and 
Yuma. 

As early as 1825, American trappers appeared along the 
Colorado river. On his overland journey to California in 1826, 
Jedediah S. Smith followed the Colorado from the mouth of the 
Virgin river to near the present crossing of the Santa Fé rail- 
road, and from thence proceeded to the Coast. He was the first 
American to reach California by the overland route. 

From 1846 to the beginning of the Civil War, the lower 
Colorado river was visited by surveying and exploring parties 
under the direction of the War Department. The most detailed 
examination of the river made during this period was by Lieut. 
J. C. Ives, in 1857-58. An iron steamboat fifty feet long was 
built in Philadelphia and shipped in sections to the mouth of 
the Colorado river, via San Francisco, with which he ascended 
the river. A very detailed examination was made from the 
Gulf of California to the mouth of Las Vegas Wash, with a 
view of determining how far the stream was navigable for 
steamboats. 

In the negotiations for the Gadsen purchase, the United 
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States Commissioners endeavored to obtain a port on the head 
of the Gulf of California. This was refused, but the Mexican 
Government contracted to maintain free and open navigation on 
the river. 

Thus we cannot now lay claim to any priority of discovery; 
but these historical references certainly have a rejuvenating 
interest. 

Last December a party of four connected with the Hydro- 
graphic Branch of the United States Geological Survey, pur- 
chasing a boat at the Needles (where, by the way, they know 
how to make them well and cheaply) started down the river to 
Yuma, distant 291 miles, from which point one may return home 
by rail. During the winter months the climatic conditions are 
perfect for camping and the trip is absolutely without danger. 
As the river is swift and going your way, traveling is easy. 
Things may be helped along nicely with a sail, as the prevail- 
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A NatuRAL Dam SITE ON THE COLORADO RIVER 


ing wind is down stream in winter. The views indicate some 
of the scenes en route. It is a unique trip ina boat through a 
great and interesting desert. Any one who has the price can 
sneer at the desert through a car window; but to travel through 
it and live with it requires some energy and originality, and to 
get on speaking terms with it once, usually results in an endur- 
ing friendship. The purpose of the reconnaissance was to de- 
termine whether opportunities offered for vitalizing this desert 
by the diversion of the river. 

The Colorado River, draining 225,049 square miles, and re- 
ceiving its principal water supply from Colorado and the high 
mountains of Utah and Wyoming, from the melting snows, 
attains its maximum annual flood state of about 50,000 second- 
feet (2,500,000 miner’s inches) during the month of June. The 
river gradually decreases in volume through the late summer 
and fall, reaching its lowest stage of about 4,000 second-feet 
(200,000 miner’s inches) in midwinter, during freezing in the 
high mountains. 
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This water supply is particularly adapted to the demands of 
irrigation, as the period of greatest flow is coincident with that 
of largest demand, and conversely the low stage of the river is 
during the season when plant life is least vigorous and the re- 
quirements of irrigation are not so great. The river can furnish 
an abundant supply of water to irrigate fully 3,000,000 acres or 
more of land, which is probably a greater area than can ever be 
commanded in the United States by canals from this stream. 

Between the Needles and Yuma there are fully 500,000 acres 
of good and fertile river bottom lands that may be reclaimed by 
this stream. They occur mostly in the Great Valley of the 
Colorado, which is between Parker, Arizona, and Picacho, Cali- 
fornia. This alluvial valley is 100 miles long with a width of 
about 8 miles. These lands are practically all arid public do- 
main. Immense reservoir sites were found on the river, but in 
view of the natural water supply they are not now considered as 








CANEBRAKE CANON ON THE COLOKADO RIVER. 





requisite. The problems involving the ultimate maximum bene- 
ficial use of the stream, can only be solved after extensive and 


careful investigation commensurate with the magnitude of the i 
task. <A great river, vast tracts of arid public lands, climatic ¥ 
conditions capable of producing numerous and abundant crops } 


following the union of the water and the land; a stream where 
the supply is greater than any probable demand within the 
United States; many natural mining resources to follow agri- 
cultural development; certainly here is an opportunity to 
‘Build the State.” Here is a sleeping empire at our doors 
awaiting the touch of some Siegfried to awaken it. Its re- 
demption should be by the people and for the people. 
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The campaign for the conquest of California goes bravely on 
from day to day and from week to week. The sun never sets 
except upon an increased enrollment, and seldom does it fail to 
see the formation of a new local constructive club. The degree 
of interest manifested by the public generally in the territory 
thus far covered—from Bakersfield to Woodland—is most grati- 
fying to the friends of the cause. The copious rains which fell 
throughout the San Joaquin Valley during the latter half of 
February interfered with attendance in many places, particularly 
in purely agricultural communities. It goes against human 
nature—as well as irrigation—when the roads are deep in mud 
and the streams flowing bank-full. Nevertheless, there is no 
place where a meeting was held which has not now an earnest 
in the League, while in the majority of places the membership 
is large and enthusiastic. 

Those actively engaged in the work have been impressed with 
the great variety of conditions which must be dealt with in 
applying the proposed constructive policies. The conditions ex- 
isting in the Kings River region have been quite fully described 
in these pages. ‘They are conditions which make the need of a 
great system of public works extremely urgent, and in the large 
territory which depends upon this stream for its existence the 
sentiment in favor of the new policies is very strong indeed. 
One feature of the situation in this neighborhood is not generally 
realized throughout the State. This is the absolute need of 
drainage in certain localities where the wasteful use of water 
during the past thirty years has resulted ina gradual rise of the 
ground water and the development of alkali. In some places 
lands have been abandoned in consequence, and over a much 
wider area the problem of drainage grows in urgency every year. 
The work must, be done upon so comprehensive a scale that 
nothing except a public system can possibly meet the needs of 
the present and the future. Indeed, getting the water off the 
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land is just as important as getting it on; and drainage should 
everywhere be treated as the handmaid of irrigation. 

In the Madera country, the monopolistic character of Cali- 
fornia land and water ownership is most conspicuous. There is 
absolutely no question that the supply of irrigating water of 
the San Joaquin from its large tributaries is capable of develop- 
ing homes for tens of thousands, and with this development 
would rise a large city at Madera. But the results of unre- 
stricted private enterprise in dealing with these great natural 
resources are such as forbid the growth which would be so wel- 
come to nearly all elements in the community. There seems no 
reasonable solution, except the irrigation and land policies advo- 
cated by the Constructive League. Little wonder, then, that 
the new movement finds hosts of friends in this locality. 

In the large territory watered by Turlock Irrigation District, 
and in the adjoining territories soon to be watered by the 
Modesto works, the people are in a very cheerful frame of ‘mind 
over the prospects of immediate settlement. It is quite true 
that they are solving their water problem for the present, but 
in order to solve it permanently the perennial flow of the stream 
must be reinforced by storage on the head waters of the 
Tuolumne River. Only State action can meet such a de- 
mand. ‘There would be no obstacle, however, to the absorption 
of the present district works for the greater public system 
which will come in the future if the constructive policy be ac- 
cepted by the State. 

In the Sacramento Valley the present situation is most inter- 
esting. There is a genuine awakening among the more enter- 
prising elements of the community. These realize that the 
country is in a condition of stagnation, particularly on its agri- 
cultural sides, and that the charming conditions of life which 
have been developed in Southern California may only be realized 
here by the adoption of similar methods, of which irrigation is 
the foremost. ‘They realize also that the size of the streams 
with which they must deal is such that nothing less than great 
public works would meet the demands of the situation. The 
commercial awakening in the North is receiving marvelous sup- 
port from the newspapers and organized public bodies. It is 
conceded, however, by the most thoughtful men of the section 
that this commercial awakening must be supplemented by a 
true economic and political movement in order to enable Northern 
California to reap the harvest of homes and industries where 
the seed of publicity is now being sown with so generous and 
determined a hand. 

The degree of interest which Stockton showed in the new 
movement was very surprising. A good-sized hall was filled to 
the point of overflow, and the audience was as representative as 
could be desired. Stockton has a wonderful situation and ought 
to be one of the greatest cities in the West. The fact that its 
rainfall is sufficient to grow some crops without irrigation is the 
only serious misfortune of the country. We proceed along the 
lines of least resistance. Where grain may be raised by depend- 
ence upon the rainfall, men will not turn the water from its 
channel to enjoy the nobler forms of agriculture which this 
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policy encourages. Hence they have the large farm and the 
civilization which it implies, rather than the small farm, dense 
population and the highest social institutions. The degree of 
interest manifested at the Stockton meeting indicates that the 
new day is dawning for San Joaquin county, and that the water 
which has been allowed to run to waste will some day be saved 
and guarded as the most valuable of all the wonderful resources 
of the neighborhood. 

A pleasing development of the campaign is the way in which 
the friends of National and State irrigation are beginning to 
coéperate. Everywhere the cause is presented as © Both one 
and inseparable,” and it is stated that we shal! depend upon the 
nation to do those things outlined in the President’s Message, 
while depending upon the State to supplement the work with 
streams of distribution and drainage. Under this conception 
the movement has seemed to be broadened in character. It pro- 
vides for irrigation, for drainage, for power, for navigation. 
All these great results are invaluable in the scientific mastery 
of the streams in the great interior valleys of California. 

As these words are written, we may say that the campaign is 
transferred to Southern California. Later it will be pushed in 
larger cities There are many evidences that the working men 
of the towns are as deeply interested in this new movement as 
the working men in the country. 


THE HAINGS RIVER CONQUEST. 


FIRST PAPER IN THE SERIES: “LOOKING CALIFORNIA IN THE 
FACE.” 
III. 
THE COUNTRY AS THE STATE MIGHT MAKE IT. 

LL that could possibly be accomplished in the use of Kings 
River under present inadequate laws has been done. <A 
people less energetic and determined would long ago have 

paused—discouraged, baffled, beaten—in the face of such difficul- 
ties. But this field has been so attractive to enterprise, and the 
thousands gone there to make their homes have so clearly dis- 
cerned the opportunity to achieve prosperity if they could but 
obtain a share in the water supply, that they have persevered 
against all obstacles. Now, at last, the limit has been reached. 
Individual men can no longer deal with the situation. Large 
capital is required for the work. The great stream must be 
treated as a monopoly. Shall it be a private or a public monop- 
oly? That is the question which must now be answered. 


THE ESSENCE OF THE PROBLEM. 


The problem, in a nutshell, is for man to assert his control in 
such a manner that the waters of Kings River shall reclaim the 
utmost acre and permit the building of the utmost home. To. 
accomplish this the waste of precious water must be reduced to 
the minimum by skillful engineering and scientific irrigation 
methods. If a cubic foot per second is equal to the watering of 
160 acres, then each cubic foot lost during the season of floods, 
or wasted by evaporation or seepage from poorly - constructed 
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canals, represents a loss of eight families, or about forty per- 
sons, who might otherwise be supported on twenty-acre farms. 
Thus, if we follow this loss of water to its legitimate conclusion, 
we shall find that it reduces the earnings of every bank, every 
store, every railroad, every professional and working man in the 
comimunity, for the waste runs into thousands of cubic feet per 
second. In a word, wasting the water of Kings River is equiv- 
alent to striking a blow full in the face of the common 
prosperity. 

Who then is interested in the solution of the question? Not 
one man, not one company, but the whole public—every man, 
woman and child living within the influence of this noble stream. 

It is the consensus of opinion in the American financial world 
that the consolidation of industries under one ownership and 
management saves the wastes arising from the division of the 
business into many ownerships and managements. If this be 
true when men are dealing with steel and cotton, it is more em- 
phatically true when they are dealing with water. But there is 
a fundamental difference between steel mills and cotton factories, 
on the one hand, and a natural stream upon the other. The mill 
and the factory may be duplicated indefinitely. But the natural 
stream cannot be duplicated. It furnishes all the water there 
is. Hence, while there may be a menace to the people in the 
private monopoly of mill and factory, it is nothing compared to 
the menace involved in the private monopoly of the natural 
stream. Consolidation of ownership and management must 
come on Kings River. But when it comes it must do so in the 
form of a public monopoly, unless, indeed, California is ready 
deliberately to make the interests of moneykind superior to the 
interests of mankind. 





THE DUTY OF THE STATE——FIRST STEP. 


Before there can be progress of any kind, a means must be 
devised of straightening out the tangled skein of water rights 
and settling titles definitely and permanently. Then there 
must be adequate means for having water distributed under 
public authority in accordance with these adjudications. The 
same authority must see that no new complications are created 
by further attempts to appropriate water in excess of the supply. 

During the past two years great progress has been made in 
the direction of these reforms. A United States commission 
has made a thorough study of existing conditions on eight 
typical streams, including the Kings, and produced an elaborate 
report, with specific suggestions as to needed reforms. The 
Water and Forest Association has selected nine men of great 
ability and experience, even of eminence, in their respective 
walks, to prepare the new law. Chief Justice Beatty is the head 
of this commission, and his reputation alone is strong and pure 
enough to command the unanimous confidence of the public. 

But these reforms do not go far enough to solve the Kings 
River problem. ‘The wasted floods must be stored at a place 
where nature has provided the most favorable opportunity for 
the work. 
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THE SECOND STEP-—STORING THE FLOODS. 


How is this reservoir to be built? The President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture have each officially declared that the construction 
of such works may not safely be left to private enterprise. 
True, they were dealing with the question of public lands, and 
that does not include the Kings River country. But the Water 
and Forest Association, after careful consideration, declared 
itself as follows: 

We are opposed to any attempt to store the flood waters of the State by 
means of private enterprise, because such a policy would foster and en- 
trench the system of private water monopoly, which, in the language of 
President Roosevelt, ‘“*cannot prevail without causing enduring wrong.’’ 
We believe all such storage works, together with large main canals, should 
be constructed, maintained and managed under State administration. 


Who is left to champion the cause of private storage works at 
the head of Kings River? Surely no person who carries any 
weight with the people of California. As the work seems to 
lie outside of the new national policy, it is a thing for the State 
to undertake. Let the new system of water control which we 
are about to establish deal with the Kings River reservoir. Let 
the State supply both capital and management, but let the cost 
be repaid over a long period (say a century) by direct taxation 
on the locality immediately benefited. Then there will be 
water to supply all existing needs and to reclaim a large area of 
land not now improved. There will be no more litigation and 
no more shotgun affairs in the distribution of water. 

Still, the really scientific solution has not yet been reached. 
Mr. Grunsky’s report shows that the network of Kings River 
canals involves the unavoidable loss of large quantities of water 
by the needless duplication of ditches and by evaporation and 
seepage which occur in connection with works built and oper- 
ated in a slovenly manner. Besides, there are the evils arising 
from lack of drainage. ‘To quote Mr. Grunsky : 

Soils being saturated, the sinks of the creek can no longer dispose of 
the same volume as before, and the runoff seeks some outfall point farther 
to the west. When another wet winter or two shall have further incon- 
venienced the people residing along the path of these storm waters, some 
steps will no doubt be taken to make suitable provision for surface 
drainage. 

The fact is that in order to achieve the best result, the entire 
work of storing, transporting and distributing the waters of 
Kings River, together with the work of draining the lands 
where necessary, ought to be brought under one comprehensive 
system. In that way alone can the river be made to do its 
greatest service. In that way alone can the utmost economy 
and highest efficiency be realized. And only a great public 
enterprise is adequate to the undertaking. 

“LAYING THE AX AT THE ROOT. 

When the people get ready to rise to the full height of the 
opportunity which God gave them in the Kings River country 
they will pursue the following policy : 

Under enabling laws which the legislature might pass, they 
will form the Kings River Irrigation District. This district 
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will acquire by negotiation or condemnation all existing rights 
and canals, together with all property valuable for reservoir 
purposes. They will proceed by construction and reconstruction 
to create one grand, comprehensive system, which shall store 
the water at the head of the stream, transport it in high-line 
canals offering the least opportunity for loss by evaporation and 
seepage, and distribute it by means of ditches and laterals 
throughout a vast territory. Wherever necessary, old wasteful 
ditches will be abandoned and filled up. Wherever necessary, 
drainage canals will be constructed. The same district organi- 
zation will deal with the pumping problem, so far as supplying 
the main plant is concerned, when the growth of settlement 
shall make such action desirable. 

The financial and engineering plans of such a work should be 
made by the State itself, under the supervision of the Board of 
Control of Waters, which we hope will be created by the next 
Legislature. The actual work, not only of construction, but of 
permanent operation, ought also to be in the hands of the expert 
authorities whom the State can employ. The State should buy 
the district bonds promptly at par for gold coin, issuing its own 
bonds at a lower rate of interest for the purpose, and making the 
difference in cost of interest pay the expense of administration. 
The money ought not to cost the district above four and one-half 
per cent. The financial scheme should provide for the collection 
of only the interest for at least twenty years, and for the crea- 
tion of a sinking fund to pay off the principal in eighty to one 
hundred years. Let future generations pay their share of the 
great benefits they are to enjoy. 

This plan is perfectly feasible from an engineering, financial, 
and political point of view. It is the plan which Napoleon gave 
to Italy, to Spain, and to France—a victory more brilliant and 
enduring than those of Marengo and Austerlitz. The day it is 
accepted here will mark the true conquest of Kings River. 


NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTIONS. 
THIRD PAPER.* 


HOW THE PEOPLE SMASHED THE MONEY RING. 


PROMINENT labor leader, who advised me of his hearty 
approval of the New Zealand land system, brought for- 
ward by the California Conservative League, added this 

interesting suggestion: “In order to give the masses of our 
people fullest access to the land you must go further and adopt 
the New Zealand method of making advances to settlers.” 
What is this method? Mr. Lloyd describes it in his luminous 
work on *‘ Newest England,” and it is certainly well worthy of 
consideration as one of the economic questions of the future. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the settler of 
new regions is generally a comparatively poor man; that the 
farmer is, in the nature of things, a borrower at times, because 
he must plant before he can reap and thus invest money and 


* Previous papers in this series: “The Law of Compulsory Arbitration at Work,” in 
January number; “The Government as a Colonizing Awency,.” in February. 
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Tue Hon. WILLIAM PeEMBER REEVES." 
Author of the Compulsory Arbitration Law 


labor in advance of the returns; and that in all countries the 
settlers and farmers possess some means of meeting these ob- 
vious needs. In the United States the lender is the bank, the 
loan company, or the petty broker in money, sometimes known 
as ‘the 3-percenter’—which does not mean 3 per cent a year 
but 3 per cent a month. In Europe the lender is generally the 
village bank organized under the Raffeisen System, or, in coun- 
tries where the usurer has not been abolished it is “the gom- 
been man,” as they call him in Ireland. Who is the lender 
in New Zealand? Let us read the notice which the settlers find 
hung up in the postoffices of that progressive and interesting 
land of the Antipodes : 


*From Henry D. Lieyvd’s Newest England, by courtesy of its publishers, Doubleday, 
Page & Co 
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ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 

THE GOVERNMENT ADVANCES TO SETTLERS OFFICE HAS MONEY TO LEND. 
Upon Fixed and Installment Mortgages in sums of from $125 to $15,000. 
On Freehold or Ground Leasehold. for use for Agricultural, Pastural, 

Dairying, or Market Gardening Purposes. 

Borrowers have the Right to Repay Loans Partly or Wholly 
AT ANY TIME. 
Fixed Loans are Granted upon Freeholds for Any Term not Exceeding 

Five Years, and Installment Loans 

FOR 36% YEARS. 
Interest Five Per Cent, with (in the case of Installment Mortgages) an 

Additional One Per Cent, on Account of the Repayment of Principal. 

All Costs Very Low. No Commission or Brokerage Fees Charged. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DEBT. 

** Ah,” says the reader, who prides himself on his conserva- 
tism, “‘such a policy as this must involve a public debt.” Assur- 
edly it does, but let the reader remember that new countries are 
never settled without incurring debt. What difference is there 
between public debt and the vast aggregate of private and cor- 
porate indebtedness which we have piled up in trying to settle 
our Western States—an indebtedness which in time must be 
paid off by the labor and savings of the whole community ? 
There are two chief differences, as follows: 

First, a difference of anywhere from 5 to 9 per cent. in the 
amount of interest paid for the use of the money—a difference 
running into millions every year and into tens of millions in the 
whole term of the loan. 

Second, a difference in the character and disposition of the 
creditor—for the private creditor wants his “* pound of flesh,” 
and the public creditor—moved by the very same motive of 
self-interest—is kindly and humane, even reducing his interest 
charge when circumstances permit of it. 

We have by no means escaped debt in the development of the 
West, but we have incurred it on less favorable terms than the 
New Zealanders. While we borrow of private sources, they 
borrow at lowest rates on'the credit of the entire community, 
then turn around and lend the money to themselves at a cheaper 
rate than even the average bank can borrow. And they appear 
to think “‘that’s business.” At any rate, they make their lands 
actually accessible to men of small means—which is more than 
we have been able to doin this country. We “make homes” for 
a few; they for the many. We “make homes” for those who 
need them least ; they for those who need them most. 

HOW THEY DO IT. 

When the panic of 1893 depressed the prices of all agricultural 
products, the New Zealanders found themselves groaning under 
the weight of their private debts, the interest upon which did 
not decline with the price of their crops. They then awoke to 
the fact that they had a government of their own and that they 
had a perfect legal and moral right to use that government for 
the amelioration of their economic conditions. So they had 
that government borrow $10,000,000 at 3 per cent per annum 
and proceed to loan it to the settlers on the terms of the adver- 
tisement we have seen in the postoffices. 
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In April, 1900, the government announced that it had made 
oans to over 7,000 individuals, and added the interesting state- 
ment: ‘‘ We have not lost one shilling. For the year there is not 
one penny of principal or interest uncollected.” The truth is they 
had loaned money to those who could use it profitably on terms 
they could easily bear. It was a good thing for the borrowers, 
a good thing for the government, a good thing for all elements 
of New Zealand Society, including merchants, professional and 
laboring men, who prosper with the prosperity of the commun- 
ity. Of course, it may have hurt some money brokers who had 
been making money out of extravagant interest and commissions 
charged borrowers. But the vea/ lenders—the people who sup- 
plied the money to the broker and, later, furnished it to the 
government—made about as much as formerly and enjoyed 
better security, since they had the government behind their 
loans. 

It is this system of financing the industry of the people which 
the labor leader mentioned at the beginning of this article 
meant, when he said the New Zealand land system, supplemented 
by the New Zealand method of making advances to settlers, 
would solve the labor problem. 


RIVERSIDE VIEW OF REFORMS. 
By JOHN G. NORTH. 


[Nothing could be more interesting or important to the friends of irriga- 
tion reform in California than the view of the historic community of 
Riverside, which is well voiced by one of the leading citizens of the 
colony in the following article. It will be commented on laterin these 
pages.—W.E. S.] 


FIND a statement of the proposed reforms in the December 
number of the magazine (Volume XV, page 499), and I 
will take up the discussion of the paragraphs as there 

numbered. 

1. Regarding the creation of a “Board of Control of 
Waters,” as is proposed, I think such might be of great advan- 
tage, and that it might be wise to give such board ** the control 
of establishment of rights hereafter.” I question, however, 
whether it would be wise to provide that such board “shall 
have the determination of existing water rights,” as granting 
such power would be creating a new and special court for the 
determination of rights already vested, only one member of 
which court would be expected to be learned in the law, and all 
members of which would hold their positions for life, unless 
removed for cause. Even if the constitution of California 
should be so amended as to permit of the establishment of such 
court or board, with such judicial powers, I believe that its 
rulings in the matter of existing water rights would not tend 
to clear or better the condition. If it should be provided that 
an appeal would lie from such board or court to the regularly 
constituted courts of the State, there would still be no particular 
improvement over the present method of determining existing 
rights. 

As to new rights to be created or established in accordance 
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with the proposed new laws, such * Board of Control” might 
well take an immediate and very useful part, and the State con- 
trol of the waters of the State ought to result in great advan- 
tage to the best interests of the State. Those who have 
watched the growth of water rights and the operation of our 
water laws for the past thirty years will, I think, agree with me 
in this. 

2. The office of “‘State Hydraulic Engineer” would be a 
necessary and proper one under such Board of Control. Of 
course, his ““supreme control over the administration of the 
water supply and its distribution to the parties entitled to its 
use” would have to be exercised under and in conformity with 
the law, and respecting fully the already existing rights. 

3. This recommendation by the experts who prepared the 
government report, as I find it in the December number of the 
magazine, reads: 

‘“*The State Legislature should by statute declare that the common law 
doctrine of riparian rights is unapplicable to the prevailing conditions in 
California, except so far as to make riparian owners on streams preferred 
users of the natural stream flow for domestic purposes.”’ 

I do not know how far it is contemplated to go in an attempt 
to limit the doctrine of riparian rights, but I am inclined to 
think that the rights of riparian proprietors have become so 
completely established and vested under our laws as they now 
stand, and as interpreted by our courts, that any attempt to de- 
stroy or modify them without just compensation to the riparian 
owners, would be held to be in contravention of the state and 
federal constitutions. 

While I recognize the antagonism between the doctrine of 
‘riparian rights” and the appropriation and diversion of the 
water of natural streams, for irrigation, or for any purpose 
which impairs its quality or diminishes its quantity, I think 
that any steps taken to change the present relations and rights 
of the riparian owner and the appropriator will have to be taken 
with most conservative and careful consideration. 

If there is to be State control of waters, I see no reason why 
this State control should not be complete, and still recognize the 
established and vested rights which have grown up during a 
half century. If the right of a riparian proprietor to have the 
stream continue to flow in its natural channel, or the right of 
a private person or corporation to an established and long con- 
tinued use of water by means of canal, reservoir or distributing 
system, is such as to stand in the way of broader, more import- 
ant and more valuable use of the waters by the people, then the 
State might purchase such riparian right or distributing system 
at an agreed price or by the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain. In this way many of the distributing systems now 
existing might fall into the hands of the State, but always and 
necessarily without prejudice to the rights of individual users. 

4. Ican say emphatically that I believe that with due con- 
sideration for existing rights *‘all unappropriated waters not 
utilized for irrigation” should be held to be public property, and 
‘all irrigation rights to be established hereafter should be at- 
tached to the land for which the appropriation is made.” I be- 
lieve further, that as to such rights the volume used should be 
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** limited to the actual 
necessities of economi- 
cal use,” and that this 
amount should be de- 
termined officially. 
Also that °* priority of 
use should give a bet- 
ter right as between 
parties using water for 
the same purpose.” 

I believe that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt spoke 
most wisely so far as 
affects water for irri- 
gation purposes, when 
he said “Private own- 
ership of water apart 
from land cannot pre- 
vail without causing 
enduring wrong.” 

5. I agree entirely 
that there should be 
*“ harmony and codper- 
ation between the state 
and national govern- 
ments looking to the 
fullest possible nse of 
the waters of the State for irrigation, particularly in all cases 
where the diversion of water from the streams may tend to 
render navigable streams, non-navigable.” In this connection, 
wise action by the national government to maintain slack 
water on the streams would seem most necessary and beneficial, 
in order, without preventing navigation, to permit the largest 
possible diversion of water for irrigation purposes. 

6. Iam unqualifiedly in favor of the fullest protection of the 
forests by the national government, as well as the construction 
of storage reservoirs to impound water for the public lands and 
the continued and extended hydrographic and topographic work 
of the geological survey, as well as the work of the department 
of agriculture for the promotion of economic methods of irri- 
gation. These things cannot fail to appeal to all who give 
serious thought to the subject. 

7. While it is eminently proper that national aid be used to 
store waters for pjvdlic lands, in most instances there would be 
more or less land held in private ownership within the flow of 
these waters, and I hardly think it would be wise to exclude 
private lands from the use of such waters. A just provision 
should be made by which the private lands could share in the 
benefit by sharing also the burden. 

8. It is unquestionably true that “the use of water for domes- 
tic purposes should take precedence over all other uses.” When 
it comes, however, to laying down the order of precedence of the 
other uses, I think there will be more difficulty. It will be found 
difficult to draw the line between “‘those sections of the State 
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where mining is the prevailing industry,” and those sections 
where irrigation is the principal use of water. The order of 
precedence suggested is probably a wise one, and in adapting it 
to the needs of the various sections the proposed Board of Con- 
trol would, of course, be required to exercise some discretionary 
power. 

9. The suggestion that the Governor appoint a commission 
to frame a new law of waters is a good one, unless the commis- 
sion already named by the Water and Forest Association pre- 
sents something worthy of adoption by the Legislature of 1903, 
and thus avoids the delay attendant upon the appointment, in- 
vestigation and report of such state commission. 

10. I see no objection to entrusting to the proposed Board of 
Control the power, and imposing upon it the duty, of fixing 
equitable rates for the sale of water for irrigation by private 
corporations. That power should be placed somewhere. It now 
rests with the supervisors of the counties, and the proposed 
Board of Control, if wisely selected, would probably be a most 
fit body to control] these rates. This, of course, refers to the 
rates outside of municipalities, within the limits of which the 
City Council should fix the rates in accordance with the present 
provision of our Constitution. 

Before closing this communication, I desire to say that I have 
discussed the subject-matter of it with a number of gentlemen 
representing the leading irrigation interests in this section, and 
I believe that they agree with my views as here expressed. I 
may say further that I think the general sentiment regarding 
these matters contains an element of fear, lest in the effort to 
better the condition of our water laws, there may be attempted 
such radical changes as to complicate rather than systematize or 
simplify them. There is a very pronounced feeling that what- 
ever is done in this regard should be done in a careful and con- 
servative spirit. The efforts which have been made in the past 
to broaden the sphere of irrigation in this State and to enable 
the people to vote bonds and assessments upon property for that 
purpose, have not been uniformly satisfactory, but in many in- 
stances of their practical operation, have resulted most dis- 
astrously. Notwithstanding this, I think there is a general 
feeling that an effort should be made to place our water laws 
and water rights upon a wise, just, and systematic basis, but 
this should be done without attempting to compel owners of 
existing rights to submit to a general re-adjudication under 
penalty of forfeiture. 


Riverside, Cal. 
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THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 
By W. S. GREEN, 
President of the Sacrament Valley D pm Iss 


HE two great ranges of mountains of California, the Sierra Nevada 

and the Coast Range, run almost parallel for a distance of about 

500 miles, the one on the eastern border of the State and the other 

along the coast. They are tied together at the north by the Siski- 

you range, and at the south by the Tehachapi range. Jetween these four 

mountain ranges, washing the foot of each, was once a great inland lak« 

or arm of the Pacific ocean. Somewhere between the time when God said 

**Let there be light and there was iight,’’ and the writing of this paper, 

the rains came and washed the earth, the decaying rocks, and 

and decayed vegetation down into this water and builded up a land of un- 
paralleled fertility, and big enough for an empire. 

Two great rivers were formed. Down from the south flowed the San 


he dying 


Joaquin; down from the north flowed the Sacramento, building future 
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hey entered 


homes for the people of a bright civilization, and, meeting 
the ocean together, or, joining with a mighty force, they burst the barriers 
of the Golden Gate. 

That part drained by the stream running north was called the San 
Joaquin Valley, and that part drained by the pure crystal stream which 
the Padres who first saw it thought worthy of bearing the name of the 
Holy Kucharist, was called, after the river, the Sacramento Va It is to 
this valley, with its fringe of green and wold, that we wish to introduce 
the reader. 

Another pen could doubtless give you a better picture of this valley in 
a state of nature, but I cannot do better than quote from an address de 
livered by myself at a citrus fair held at Sacramento, at which there had 
been assigned to me ** The Sacramento Valley 
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poetry n behalf of the unparalk d 
! es and wealth of the Sac 
» Valle I should not have been 
onight I should not have 
ped a pen in ink-had I not kn } 
there had been ssigned » me 
irden spot of California, and w 
I sa ot ca fornia, it means of 
United States, and when I say of t 
United States, it means the world 
“You may, per ips, think this 
n extravagant beginn rt " 
ike it as the vaporings of a b 
wa stead of one who « s 
i 1sober facts: but oud me 
see the Sacramento)}Valley as"I saw 
Perhaps you never saw a spot ¢« 
earth so beautitul thi ove of 
would take you from ltheenchant 


nent of such a min xcitemen 














is that of 1849, and «¢ you to set 
t down and turn a deaf ear to a 
the stories of bonanzas found and 
miace are but few 

Ving who saw the Sacra 

ley as I sawit. No man 

nye will, per ips,ever see another 


uch country! Will you go with me 

my memory beholds the vision 
my pen traces it out, albeit that 
sion is dimmed by an intervening 





veriod of more than thirty-six ) ears, 
3 boy then, with enthus 
asm enough to push me out into a 
weird, unknown land in search of 
fortune, and perhaps of fame. It f 
was in 1850, Steamboats were run 
ning with some show of regularity 
to Marysville, but when I stood at 
land turned the nose of the 
eamer ¢ sa intothe Sacramento 
she began to plow waters almost un 
known to steam. This was, in fact, 
the first boat that had attempted 
that stream, except one or twoduring 
flood time the previous winter Did 
you ever feel the thrill of enthus 
m of handling a boat in unknown 
waters, When every scene as it burst 
upon you, around every bend, was 
new not only to you, but tothe eye of 
ri lized man?’ Nexttothis isthe ec 
itic enthusiasm of making new 
tracks in anew land with a conscious 
ness that millions upon millions of 
feet must tread therein. How often 
did the boy allow h imagination to 
run on adown the vista of time, 
when, perhaps bent with age and 
frosted o'er with Time's artistic 
the trackless plain he walked 
would be covered over with garden 
ind orchard and vineyard and low 
ng 
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herds, possessed by a hapy ind 








prosperou people, while upon the 
bosom of the river, so new, so beaut 
ful, would float a commerce richer 
than that of the fabled Indias, with 
tories of which our grandmother 


Vhiled away the winter nights Ave, 
th was not only the dream of the 
boy, it has been the life-dream of the 
man It /s the dream of the man who 
has passed the summitot the Alps of ' 
fe, and so far down on the other 
de that he cau see the very foot of 
the h where winds the little stream 
und about the cemetery But I 
that the fulfillment of all th i 
wearat hand 
On and on steamed the little cratt 
caring myriads of duck tnd other 
te fow l the newn s of 1 
te ind Oice caring deer that 
hid in the tangled woods, and even 
ui y bear © abundant in the 
er bend I fancied sought ifety 
" eo formidable a looking mon 
We could nowhere ec out 
I ‘ ban oot tine er competing 
twenty feet high, were lined on 
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hot! les with willows, grap 
et in down to the water's 
W pon the banks were tall oaks 
s ore, ash, and cottonwood 
Si { those monster tree hung 
the stream, as t ite 
ge of the advance guard of 
m. Without t l we 
ttown 





‘ d Colusa, It was 
hie Chere was no white man there, 











I pitched my tent I 
Ma emained, and there Lexpect to 
t I walked ashor bot I 
‘ see nothing I was on x 
wo inches high, but th wild 
s that surrounded me were 1 
hig rthanthat Along paths mad 
by the Indians, T wandered k to 
ward the piains. Let me ste ‘ 
rs that the river runs ona ly 
ind its overflow talls back 1 
w we call the trough, into which 
a he smallstreams trom the hl “, 
W e or fiftecn milk way, empty 
vinter. To the bottom of this 
ough we call the river lands —tanud 
made by the river. The other lands 
" “the plains.” The river lands 
w pretty much all covered with 
tl dense growth of wild ots, but 
beyond was as beautiful a scene as 
met the vision of man There 
was one endless sea of white and 
bluc, purple and gold It seemed a 
sea, as the gentle breeze made those 
nuvriads of wild flowers wave aud 
pC ten in the sunshine. I x ed 
be reveling in a very Gare 
Eden, and I wondered if God had 
made for Adam a more beautitu 
paradise. 
Over this vast plain roamed tens 


oft antelope; skirting 
the timber and the foothills w 

it bands of elk; in the hills and 
an abundances 


ot thousanas 


ure 
along the river were 
of deer, and grizzly bear, by the way 
And here, too, LT found prim \ 
man. He had not progressed eve 
to the fig leat. Some people won 
der why he had not progressed with 

these advantages; but why 
wuld he? It is not advantage 
that make men progress md go 
torward, Necessity is the mother 
of invention, and poverty and tria 


moth ot 


und struggle are the 


progress. This Digger Indian had 
but to gather the grass, seed, and 
iorns, that grew in such an abund 


ince, for bread; he had but to set 
I nets to catch the finest fish in thre 
world, but to bend his bow to kill all 
~orts of game. The climate was so 
even and miid that he t 
sity for clothes, and so he lived on, 
ind was as happy as Adam could 


have been before he had knowled, 





of good and evil.” 

The area of the Sacramento 
Valley proper is about 6,000 
square miles; the area of the 
valley and the arable portions 
of the foothills and moutnain 
ous region forming its water 
shed is not less than 2,000 
square miles. This body of 
rich arable land is about equal 
in extent to the States of Con 
necticut and Rhode Island 
but in this comparison re 
member that we are excluding 


every acre of land not tit to 

cultivation. Imagine those . 

two States all tine arable land SoMI wa 8 N 
KCHTLAR 
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FEATHER RIVER IN THE MOUNTAINS NORTH OF OROVILLE. 


What kind of population would they contain ? 

Belgium has a population of 6,134,444 on an area of 11,373 square miles, 
but the arable portion is not greater than that of the Sacramento Valley and 
its water-shed, nor can it yield any such variety and quality of products as 
the Sacramento Valley. Yet its revenue for the support of the govern- 
ment is not less than $65,000,000! 

But be it remembered that neither Belgium, nor any other country has 
such vast mineral wealth as lies in the mountains surrounding the Sacra- 
mento Valley. The output of gold last year was over $15,000,000. Beside 
the gold the mountains in every direction abound in copper, quicksilver 
and iron. Some of the largest copper mines in the world are located in 
Shasta county at the head of the valley. The mountains also abound in 
limestone, cement, marble, granite and the very finest quality of building 
sandstone. Natural gas abounds throughout the foothill region, and there 
are several oil wells being bored with every prospect of success. On these 
mountains are vast areas of sugar pine, yellow pine, cedar, fir, and other 


timber of commerce. On the mountain sides are springs and rivulets fed 




















FrRATHERK RIVER IN THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
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IRKRIGATING DircH FROM THE FEATHER RIVER. 


form the Moke.- 


by eternal snow, which as they glide on toward the ocean f{ 
umne, the Calaveras, the American, the Bear, the Yuba, and the Feather 
river, with other lesser tributaries to the mighty Sacramento. These 
streams as they bound down the mountain side carry a capacity for power 
enough to employ a million people in manufacturing industries, and make 
it certain that there can never be a lack of water to irrigate every acre of 


arable land in the valley. 

Where is there another such favored spot on this planet 

Should the Sacramento Valley and its water-shed be shut out from all the 
world it could supply a population equal to that of Belgium with all the 
necessities and luxuries of life. There could be no possible danger of 
famine or want unless the eternal snow should turn to dust. 

The thousands of people whose attention has been called to California 
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on account of climate naturally 
want to know something of 
our Climate if they would pros- 
pect this valley for a home. 
The valley is fringed around 
with snow-capped mountains, 
and almost at the very foot of 
Mount Shasta, the most nor- 
thern peak, and the highest 

14,440 feet—grow the orange 
and the lemon. All along the 
sides of these mountains you 
can find groves of citrus fruits. 
It is hard for Eastern people 
to separate; in their minds 
latitude from climatic condi- 
tions. In California, however, 
latitude counts for almost 
nothing. Itis to altitude, and 
the effect of the coast breezes, 
that we look more for climatic 
conditions. It is true that the 
further north we gothe great- 
er the rainfall, and this of 














itself has some bearing on 
the climate. Instead of win- 
ter and Summer, our seasons 
are divided into wet and 
dry. The wet season begins generally in October or November, and 
lasts until May. After that a rain is phenomenal. The wet months of 
winter and early spring make really our growing season. As we have 
more rain in the valley than our neighbors further south—cloudy weather 
is never as warm as sunshine—it is naturally a little colder in winter. It 
is exceptional for the thermometer to get below thirty, and it is a cold 
winter that gives us ten days down to thirty degrees at night or early in 
the morning. We hadtwoexceptionably cold spells last winter, and it is per- 
fectly fair to give the readings of the thermometer during those ‘‘spells.’’ 


A SaCRKAMENTO VALLEY PRODUCT. 
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Commencing December 13 I read: 30°, 28°, 28°, 28°, 27°, 28°, 27°, 30°, 31°, 
34°. For the last ten days in January I read: 32°, 34°, 37°, 31°, 28°, 25°, 
30°, 29°, 32°, 25°. The highest points reached by the thermometer during 
the December cold “* spell’? were, commencing again on the 13th: 58°, 46°, 
52°, 48°, 43°, 51°, 52°, 50°, 51°, 58°. The highest during the January 
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3 varieties of roses picked outdoors on January 25th.) 
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\ YEARLING ORANGE GROVI N 
‘spell’? were as follows: 49°, 49°, 50°, 52°, 58°, 63°, 53°, 66°, 68°, 71°. I 
think it would be hard to pick out two periods of ten days during any 
winter colder than these. During these periods there were oranges and 
lemons on our trees unhurt; they are hanging there now—March 17. 

It is very seldom that we have ten hot days coming together, but last 
summer we did have, and Iam going to give you my readings during that 
period, commencing July 25: 102°, 103°, 101°, 94°, 101°, 92°, 101°, 104°, 104°, 
106°. During the evening we nearly always have a breeze from the south- 
east, and there is then a falling of the thermometer of from 35° to 40°, 
making the nights delightful, and sleep most refreshing. For instance, 
here are the night temperatures during the above hot “‘spell’’: 65°, 61°, 
Go”.. Sas Us G's ts 4S Gh Oe 

These figures cover as warm a ten days as can be found in all the 
records, but it must be remembered that, owing to the dryness of our 
atmosphere, men can go on and work in the harvest field without feeling 
any oppression whatever, and that sunstroke is almost entirely unknown ; 
and then when the thermometer comes down 35° you do sleep so delight- 
fully, and feel so gloriously refreshed in the morning—so like battling with 
any conditions. 

I do not want to make any comparisons that are odious, but as our East- 
ern friends are crowding into Los Angeles for climate, let us simply say 
that it gets as hot and as cold in I.os Angeles as in the Sacramento Valley. 

CITRUS FRUIT CULTURE. 

All over the Sacramento Valley oranges and lemons grow to perfection. 
As early as 1886 a citrus fair was held at Sacramento, and there were car- 
loads of oranges in the exhibit taken from yards and gardens. Although 
it could be seen that the fruit grew here to perfection, it was thought that 
we could not successfully enter the market, and the first orange orchard 
for commerce was planted at Oroville, Butte county, in that year. It was 
considered too hazardous for any single individual, and a number of enter- 
prising gentlemen formed a corporation and ex pended some $24,000. Three 
years after planting the orchard yielded $25 an acre above the cost of pick- 
ing and packing. This corporation now has some 75 acres in bearing, 
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the property is worth at least $100,000, and each shareholder has long since 
gotten back his original investment. There were shipped from Oroville 
this year some 500 carloads of oranges, and next year, owing to increased 
acreage coming into bearing, double that amount is expected. But oranges 
and lemons are being planted all over the valley, and from statistics 
gathered principally from the assessors, who never get enough, we tind 
that there are in the valley 816,942 orange trees in full bearing, 331,937 non- 
bearing, planted prior to this winter, and 144,245 planted this season that 
we can find out, making in all 1,293,124 orange trees in the valley. 

Our oranges ripen in November, a month earlier than in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and should any one fear damage by freezing all he would have to 
do would be to gather and sell before the freezing weather comes on; but, 
as we have seen, ‘t does not get cold enough to hurt the ripe orange. The 
bloom comes after the frost in the spring, and so there is nothing to hurt 
atany time. Citrus culture is then no longer an experiment in any part of 
the valley. 

FIBER PLANTS. 

Hemp is indigenous to the Sacramento Valley. The Indians used it for 
everything: for their fish and bird nets; the women made of it a kind of 
garment to tie around the waist, and it was used for everything for which 
they wanted a string. I have seen the wild hemp growing as high as 
twelve feet. Hemp is grown at a very large profit in the valley, and I am 
of the opinion that it will be a leading industry in a few years. Flax has 
also been long grown for a seed, and a considerable protit made. As soon 
as we get machinery for the manufacture of the fiber it will be exceedingly 
profitable. Ramie has been tried, and it is claimed that it will be more 
profitable than either of the others. Some experiments have been made 
with cotton, and we may say the valley is adapted in soil and climate to its 
growth, and did it not require so much hand labor it would be profitable. 
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GRASS, STOCK AND DAIRYING. 

The greatest and most reliable of the coming industries of the valley, 
however, are stock-raising and dairying. The wild ranges are fast giving 
out, and as we must fall back on the farm, it is the man who can produce 
grass cheapest who must succeed at the great industry of America. Every 
grass-growing country since Adam has been rich, and it will always be so. 
We have such abundant water for irrigation, can put it on our lands so 
cheaply, and the land produces so abundantly, as to put us in the lead. 
As the ability to produce feed is the only thing to discuss in this regard, I 
have only to say that where we irrigate alfalfa we can produce from eight 
to twelve tons to the acre of hay. We never have to house our cows. 
You can see by the climate above discussed that stock can run out all the 
year. There are also some overflowed basins in the valley that will pro- 
duce of Indian corn, and other forage plants ten or twelve tons to the acre. 





DECIDUOUS FRUIT AND OLIVES. 
Notwithstanding the fact that we are slow to get out of the grain busi- 
ness, and that our valley seems almost entirely unsettled, I have figures 




















A SACRAMENTO VALLEY LAWN. 


from a reliable source showing that that of the green fruit shipped during 
1901, not counting the immense amount shipped down the river by steamer, 
60,374 tons came from the Sacramento valley as against 33,492 tons from all 
the balance of the State. Then we have the Stanford vineyard in Tehama 
county of 2,500 acres, and the Natoma vineyard in Sacramento county, with 
2,500 acres, each claiming the largest output of any single vineyard in the 
world. Then as a fact every county in the valley and its water-shed ships 
every year more or less deciduous fruit. Within a radius of three miles-of 
Corning, in Tehama county, there are four thousand acres of olives, some 
of which are just coming into bearing. These facts, and the rapid extension 
of the citrus industry, encourage us to think that we are not so terribly 
slow after all, and that we are justified in asking some of our eastern 
friends to join us in making this valley just what God designed it to be, the 
great fountain for the reliable supply of the necessities of man. 

The climate of the valley is absolutely perfect for the growing and dry- 
ing of deciduous fruit. The immunity from rain during the drying time is 
of immense advantage. You will see broad areas of drying-trays left out 
from the time the fruit is cut until it is dry. Grapes will grow away up on 
the hill-sides, where land is yet cheap, and the seasons give a chance for a 
small force to gather and dry a large crop of raisins. Olives, as well as 
grapes, do well on our hill-sides, and there is an unlimited market for the 
product of each. Our high mountain lands grow also the finest apples in the 
world. A good apple orchard in the mountains is a bonanza. Every county 
of our water-shed ships apples, many going to the Eastern States. 
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POULTRY. 


One has only to look at our 
climatic conditions to see that 
we have an unsurpassed coun- 
try for poultry. Chickens need 
but little housing ; a shelter of 
any kind for the wet season, 
and plenty of room, water and 
shade, with a little feed, is all 
that is required for the dry 
season There is special room 
for poultry growers, as some- 
how Californians have come 
to think it too smail a_ busi- 
ness, and we actually import 
chickens from sections where 
they have to build fires in the 
chickeri-houses to keep the toes 
of the chickens from freezing 
off. A chicken can be grown 
here for one-half the labor re- 
quired in the Northwestern 
States. 

NECESSITY FOR IRRIGATION. 

The district in which are 
Vacaville in Solano county, 
and Winters in Yolo county, 
shipping more green fruit 
principally apricots, cherries 
and peaches —than any like 
district in the United States, 
does notirrigate. Yet I would 
not hold out to any one the 
idea that irrigation was not 
necessary to produce the very 
best results. The _ rainfall 
varies in different parts of 
the valley and foothills. In 
the mountains there is always 
plenty. In the area of least 
rainfall we have an average 
of between 16 and 17 inches 
during the winter. The av- 
erage season will bring good 
cereal crops in the dryest dis- 
trict, but for everything else 
irrigation is necessary. As I 
have said, the further north 
one goes, the more rain, so 
that in the very upper end of 
the valley there is not so much 
need for irrigation; but even 
there, on most land, it is 
necessary to the best results 
but water is plenty. 

GRAIN FARMING AND 
POPULATION, 

This brings me to speak of 
grain farming and the sparse 
population. As grain went 
down in price the small farmer 
who could not afford big ma- 
chinery, and who had to count 
in the family support out of 
the income of a small farm, 
found that he had to quit; 
but did you know that the man 
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with the ‘“‘know how’ and 
with money can make interest 
on forty dollars an acre at one 
dollar a cental for wheat on 
our best land? It had to get 
below that before any of them 
were willing to let go the great 
farms. A man in any market 
always has to pay for advan- 
tages, and while land is per- 
haps higher in improved dis- 
tricts here than in other por- 
tions of the State, it is worth 
more. Land is as cheap now 
at $20 to $100 an acre, accord- 
ing to the developments that 
are fast coming, as it was at 
an early day at $1.25 an acre. 
How quick can you pay fora 
small tract of land on which 
you can grow ten tons of hay 
to the acre, when you can take 
your milk tothe creamery and 
get twenty to twenty-six cents 
a pound for the butter — and 
the creamery make the but- 
ter? I have known Chinamen 
to make one thousand dollars 
an acre selling ordinary vege- 
tables to farmers. I have 
known fifty dollars an acre 
cleared on Irish potatoes. 
Onions retailed here this sea- 
son at six cents a pound, and 
some onions I bought weighed 
over a pound each. At six 
cents each for onions — just 
plain, common onions — how 
long would it take to pay for 
a tract of land? It is “* know 
how,’’ energy and vim you 
want—the rest is all here. 

We have not cared to boast 
of it much, but this has been 
the reliable grain-producing 
area of the State, and grain is 
produced with so little care 
that men have not cared to 
change, even to put the land 
toa more profitable use. But 
grain-growing is not good for 
the development of a country. 
You can put on a harvester 
cutting thirty-six feet, and 
drawn by a traction engine, 
which will cut, thresh and 
sack over one hundred acres a 
day, and with a crew of six 
men. This does not put popu- 
lation on the land ; it does not 
build homes, but it encourages 
non-resident land holdings, 
and drives away school-houses 
and churches. Do you blame 
us, then, when we can show 
that we are bringing about a 
different order of things, for 
asking our Eastern friends to 
come among us and take ad- 
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vantage of the unparalleled opportunities we can offer them? Cer- 
tainly whoever accepts the invitation will thank us for extending it. 
DIFFERENCE IN LOCATION. 

While we have a vast area of fertile land, yet there is a difference in soil 
even in the same quarter section. One getting a farm almost anywhere in 
the valley or foothills could produce every kind of fruit for home con- 
sumption, but there is some land adapted better to one kind than another, 
and if one should have an idea of wanting to grow this or that fruit, he 
should make special inquiry as to that particular kind. The State Univer- 
sity helps out on this and will analyze the soil free of cost and advise those 
intending to plant, and do this free of cost except the express charges on a 
small amount of earth. ‘There are places, of course, where one can tell by 


———- 











adjoining land where it is safe to plant a certain kind of fruit. Alfalfa 
will grow on almost any irrigable land in the valley. 
TRANSPORTATION. 

The Sacramento river is navigable to Red Bluff, the very head of the 
Sacramento valley. A line of railroad runs up each side of the valley, 
connecting just below Red Bluff, and forming there the trunk line to 
Oregon, and connecting with the several overland roads. The river, which 
is, of course, free to everybody, regulates the charges on both these rail- 
road lines clear through the valley, and hence the people here have never 
cared anything about railroad commissions. The river is their commis- 
sioner. Freight is carried on barges in tow of small steamers. From 
Colusa down a barge will carry 1000 tons, and above that about 300 tons. 
The lower rate of freight which these conditions have brought about has 
enabled the wheat farmer to hold on much longer than he could otherwise 
have done. But in whatever avocation one may engage it is always pleas- 
ing to know that in so important a matter as transportation he can never 
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be imposed upon. If one does not 
like railroad charges he can haul to 
the river for awhile and bring the 
road to terms. 

GAME AND FISH. 


The antelope and the elk that 
could once be counted by the thou- 
sands on the plains of the valley, 
have entirely disappeared, but deer 
are still very plentiful in the foot- 
hills and mountains. Ducks and 
geese can yet be killed by the hun- 
dreds. Our law prohibits the killing 
of more than tifty ducks by one 
person in a day, and a number of 
my acquaintances complain because 
of the loss of so many good shots 
after the limit had been reached 
Dove shooting is a favorite pas- 
time ; but perhaps the most fascin- 
ating sport is quail shooting. We 
have a valley quail that is a most 








the water as it is just freed from 
the snow. Some go to hotels, and 
some camp out. There are also 
mineral springs of great value to 
which people resort for health, and 
from which the water is shipped in 
great quantities. People from the 
cold and fogs of the coast come in- 
to the hottest part of the valley for 
a change in summer and _ their 
health is improved. As I have said 
before, the heat of the valley is not 
oppressive as it is in the East, and , 

hence, is not dreaded. I have suf- ; ‘ ° 
ered more in the East in the shade 
with the thermometer at 80 de- 
grees, than I ever did here in the 
harvest-field when it was as high as 


107 degrees. 


beautiful bird, but there is a quail 
that inhabits the mountains that is = 
larger and finer still. There are <2 
squirrels and rabbits, but our hunt- &% 
ers do not take tothem—theycando 3 
better. . 
The best fish in our rivers are 2 
salmon, shad, bass and perch. Of + 
these there are great abundance. 7% 
All our mountain streams are 7% | 
stocked with trout. The young peo- 3 
ple of the valley often spend a few = 
weeks of the summer camping out ¢ | 
in the mountains catching trout and = | 
killing deer. ~ 
2 
HEALTH RESORTS. = 
People go in summer from the 2 
cities up into the cool atmosphere 7 | 
of the mountains, there to drink » | 





SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Sacramento Valley Develop- 

ment Association is an organization 

of gentlemen, who meet once a 
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PICKING ORANGES IN NOVEMBER IN ButTrEe Country. 


month somewhere in the valley, and discuss 
the interests of the valley, and take such 
action as to them shall seem best for the 
whole. They serve without pay, and defray 
their own personal expenses. One of the 
principal objects of the association is to look 
out for the welfare of those who come 
among them for the purpose of making 
homes. It is supported in its expenditures 
other than personal by contributions 
from the counties in the association. If any 
stranger will call upon any of the Vice-Presi- 
dents he will be given reliable and impartial 
information about any locality in the valley, 
and thorough knowledye about the immediate 
surroundings. They invite people to make 
inquiry which they will answer; they invite 
them to come, look at the country which 
they will show them. The names of these 
gentlemen are: C. F. Foster, Corning, Te- 
hama county; P. R. Garrett, Willows, Glenn 
county ; R. M. Green, Oroville, Butte county ; 
H. P. Stabler, Yuba City, Sutter county; E. 
A. Forbes, Marysville, Yuba county; C. F. 
Thomas, Woodland, Yolo county; Raleigh 
Barear, Vacaville, Solano county; J. W. 
Kearth, Colusa, Colusa county ; M. R. Beard, 
Sacramento, Sacramento county; J. 
Chambers, Redding, Shasta county; F. A. 





A 6-PoUND BUNCH OF GRAPES Stewart, Auburn, Placer county; W. F. 
FROM Burre County. Englebright, Nevada, Nevada county; and 
W.C. Green, Eldoradocounty. F. E. Wright, 

Colusa, is the Secretary of the Association. Requests for information ad- 


dressed toany one of them will receive prompt and full attention. 





A SACRAMENTO VALLEY STRING OF TROUT 
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FROM THOSE WHO 


“TI always read it, for I am heartily in sympathy with | 

so many of the things for which it works.” 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

“ The finest California magazine ever printed. A happy 

change of title.”—San Francisco Star. 
x * 

A fine number. The new title is so superior in every 
way to the old that it seems strange anyone should fail to 
see ‘he wisdom of the change.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


KNOW OUT WEST 


We were determined not to like “Out West.”” We were 
always in love with “The Land of Sunshine.” We had 
watched it grow in fame, in usefulness, in circulation, in 
influence and in power, with pride and interest. 

We are now reconciled. The magazine is even better 
than before. It has become the occupant of a wider field. 
It takes in a broader scope of country. It looks at things 
from a more elevated standpoint, and thus thrusts back the 
horizon to a greater distance. It retains all the old writers 
who have delighted and instructed us all these years, and 
adds new ones. —Hed/ands Citrograph. 
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Learn to Write Well 
for 25 Cents 


A small mechanical device just invented 
by a Professor in Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, makes the poorest penman a 
splendid writer in a few days. 
Endorsed by prominent College Presidents 


Q and Educators, generally, in Europe and 





America. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25c. 
in coin or stamps. State whether for man, 
woman or child. Agents wanted on salary 


and commission 
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119 S. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preservo jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 
them by the new, quick, 
absolutely sure way—by 
a@ thin coating of Pure 
Retined Paratline. Llas 
no taste or odor. I! 
air tight and acid 
proof. Easily applied. 
Uscfulin adozen other 
Ways about the house. 
Full directions with 
each cake, 
Sold everywhere, Made t 
STANDARD OIL co. 
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PAUL P. BERNHARDT & GO, = ™*! 
RED RUBBER STAMPS 
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WILL develop or reduce any 
part of the body 


A Perfect Complexion Beautifier and 


Remover of Wrinkles 


Dr. John Wilson Gibbs’ 
THE ONLY 
Electric Massage Roller 


Patented United States, Europe, 
Canada. 





“Its work is not confined to the face alone, but will do 
good to any partof the body to which it is applied, de- 
veloping or reducing as desired. It is a very pretty addi- 
tion to the toilet-table.”— Chicago Tribune. 

“This delicate Electric Beautifier removes all facial 
blemishes. It is the only positive remover of wrinkles and 
crow’s-feet. It never fails to perform all that is expected.” 

Chicago Times- Herald. 

“The Electric Roller is certainly productive of good re- 
sults. I believe it is the best of any appliances. It is safe 
and effective.” HAkkIET HUBBARD AYER, New 2 ork World. 


tOR MASSAGE and CURATIVE PURPOSES 


An Electric Roller in all the term implies. The invention 
of a physician and electrician know throughout this coun- 
try and Europe. A most perfect complexion beautifier 
Will remove wrinkles, “ crow’s-feet”’ (premature or from 
age), and all facial blemishes — POSITIVE. Whenever 
electricity is to be used for massaging Or curative pur- 
poses, it has noequal. No charging. It will last forever. 
Always ready for useon ALL PARTS OF THE BODY, 
for all diseases. For Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Nervous and Circulatory Diseases, a specific. The pro- 
fessional standing of the inventor (you are referred to the 
public press for the past fifteen years), with the “perry al 
of thiscountry and Europe, isa perfect guarantee. PR 

Gold, $4.00. Silver, $3.00. By mail, or at office of an bs’ 
Company, 1370 Broapway, New YorK. Circular free. 
The Only Klectric Koller. All others are fraudu- 


lent imitations. 





Copyright. 

a day off a patient, or put iton as 
New York Sun, Aug. 30, 1891. Send for lecture on “ Great 
Subjectof Fat.” No DIETING. NO HARD WORK. 


Dr. John Wilson Gibbs’ Obesity Cure 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Purely Vegetable. Harmless and Positive. NO FAIL 
URE. Your reduction is assured—reduced tostay. One 
month’s treatment $5.00. Mail, or office, 1370 Broadway, 
N. Y. “On obesity, Dr. Gibbs is a recognized authority.” 
~New Tork Press, 1899. REDUCTION GUARANTEED 
"The cure is based on Nature’s laws.—New York Her 

ald,” July 9, 1899. 


“Can take a pound 








Oakland Poultry Yards 


1301 CASTRO ST. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


Oldest Poultry Establishment on the Coast 
lanufacturers of the 


PACIFIC INCUBATOR 
ann BROODER 
The Best Machines in the world 


Absolutely SELF-REGULATING, 
Over 60 Yards of Fowls. 


fs Send for 60-Page Catalogue 
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IF YOU WANT THE CREAM OF CALIFORNIA 
LOOK TOWARD THE TOP OF THE MAP 
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The Sacramento Valley 


Offers better opportunities to Home Seekers, all things 
considered, than any other part of the State. Fertile 
Soil, Perfect Climate, Beautiful Natural Surroundings. 
The Orange, Olive and Fig, as well as all Decidu- 


ous Fruits, reach their Greatest Perfection Here. 











A HOME IN THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


The Sacramento Valley Development Association has been formed, 
among other purposes, to furnish any enquirer with reliable and impartial 
information about any locality in the Valley. The Vice-Presidents of the 
Association, for the different counties, are as follows: 
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C. F. Foster, Corning Tehama Co. J. W. Kearth, Colusa, Colusa Co. 

P. R. Garrett, Willows, Glenn Co. M. R. Beard, Sacramento, 
Si 

R. M. Green, Oroville, Butte Co. Sacramento Co. 
KR H. P. Stabler, Yuba City, Sutter Co. J. J. Chambers, Redding, Shasta Co. 
« E. A. Forbes, Marysville, Yuba Co. F. A. Stewart, Auburn, Placer Co. 

y 
e Cc. F. Thomas, Woodland, Yolo Co. W. F. Englebright, Nevada, Nevada Co. 
@ = Raleigh Barcar, Vacaville, Solano Co. W.C. Green, Eldorado Co. 
C Any of them will promptly and fully answer enquiries. 
cramento V | V ment n W. C. GREEN, Presi., Colusa, Cal. 

$ The Sa alley De elop Ass F. E. Wricut, Secy., Colusa, Cal. 
VSS V ESSE EEE SSE ESET ES EPECCEEEEE EK CEE CE TEETH 
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BEAUTIFUL MATILUA SPRINGS 


The Beauties of Matilija Springs, near Nordhoff, in Ventura county, cannot 
be told in words, or in photographs. It must be seen to be appreciated. 

Altitude 1000 feet. Bubbling Curative Springs, tumbling waterfalls and 
towering cliffs. Air bracing and free from fogs. Far enough from the sea to 
get its ozone freed from the chill of a direct ocean atmosphere. An ideal winter 


and summer resort. 
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By the side of the Creek 











Under the vigorous inspiration of the new owner, Mr. S. P. Creasinger, the 
Los Angeles capitalist, this famous resort has had a thorough rejuvenation and 
has been put under new management. Just recently Mr. Creasinger has pur- 
chased additional land adjoining Matilija, which now gives him a beautiful 
forest park of 400 acres. 

The accommodations are ample. There is a general store where all 
necessaries can be purchased. One may obtain rooms in cottages, California 
houses or tents, while in the upper part of the cafion fine shady grounds have 
been set apart for campers. There isa large dining-room with excellent table 
service (and at Matilija one has an appetite). Rates are from $10 to $25 per 
week for room and board, but one may obtain a tent or one may rent grounds for 
camping for $1 a week and up. 


Matilija Springs can be reached by Southern Pacific trains to 

Nordhoff, via Ventura, thence by a charming stage ride of five miles. 
Appress: Matilija, Ventura County, Cal. 

or §S. P. Creasinger, 218 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
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BUY A 
GOOD 
PIANO 


When you make up your mind 
to buy a Piano, buy a good one. 
Buy it from a house whose guar- 
antee is worth something a 
house that will be in business 
when you want to make the guar- 
antee good. 

If you invest in a 


Chickering 


it will last you a life time, and 
be a good piano when you are 
gone. 

We sell Pianos and all other 
Musical Instruments on easy pay- 
ments and guarantee them, and 
our guarantee is good. 


MANDOLIN, $15.00 


Has 22 ribs, solid rosewood: mahoyany ne« 
beautifully inlaid and bound with celluloi 


Canvas case. 


Southern California Music Co. 


216-218 West Third St. 
Los Angeles, California 
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The Ehmann Olive Oi 
iS Absolutely 
Pure 


WE WILL FORFEIT 


$1,000 


and pay for the chem- 
ical test if any adul- 
teration is found in 
the Ehmann Olive Oil. 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
ORANGE LANDS 


HAWK & CARLY 


REAL ESTATE 


1014 FOURTH ST., SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


We make a specialty of orange 
and deciduous fruit lands im- 
proved and unimproved. We 
have the largest list of desir- 
able properties on sale in Nor- 
thern and Central California. 


HAWK & CARLY 


1014 FOURTH ST. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
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